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HAVANA AND Mexico City SUMMER SCHOOLS 


REPARATIONS are now being made for two groups 

of THE SIGN SEMINAR—one to study at the Uni- 
versity of Havana, Cuba; the other at the National 
University of Mexico, Mexico City. 


The Seminar for Mexico will leave New York City 
June 15—St. Louis June 16. The Seminar for Cuba 
will leave New York City July 1. The all-inclusive 
rate from New York City for Mexico is approxi- 
mately $425; for Cuba, approximately $300. Circum- 
stances of transportation require early reservations. 


Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, who so successfully directed 


last year’s Seminar to Peru, will conduct the Seminar 
to Cuba. Dr. Joseph B. Code will be in charge of the 
Seminar to Mexico City. 





All who wish to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered by these Summer School courses in Cuba 
and Mexico are urged to write at once for details to: 


THE SIGN SEMINAR 
THE SIGN Union City, N. J. 
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@ Qsjecrive reporting on 
Spain or things Spanish is 
a rarity in the English lan- 
guage press. Many newspa- 
pers and periodicals are 
still back in the Spanish 
civil war days. For them, 
everything good in Spain 
ended with Franco’s vic- 
tory over the Loyalists. 

In Spanish Aftermath, 
Mr. FENTON Moran re- 
ports the results of observa- 
tions made during an ex- 
tended stay in Spain. He 
entered Spain with an 


Fenton Moran 


open mind as to what he would see. His article em- 
bodies the results of months of study and of close 
association with people of all walks of life and of all 


political persuasions. 

Mr. Moran was born at Hartford, Conn., in 1907, 
and later moved to Albany, N. Y. He is a graduate of 
the College of Arts and of the School of Foreign Service 
of Georgetown University. He studied abroad, and for 
a time was a newspaper reporter. From 1934 to 1941 
Mr. Moran was Attaché of the Liberian 
Legation in France, and from 1934 to 
1937 he acted as Delegate for Liberia at 
the League of Nations. 

He left Paris for Spain via Vichy in. 
May 1941, and remained in Spain until 
late December. At present he is attached 
to the Army Air Corps. 


e Arrer too long an absence from the 
pages of‘our magazine, Mr. E. FRANCIS 
McDevirr returns this month with an 
absorbing short story, A Strike For 
Yankee Doodle. 

The author, at present a member of 
the staff of N. C. W. C. News Service, 
has done considerable newspaper work 
as copy editor, feature writer, staff contributor, book 
reviewer, and drama critic. He has written over a 
hundred short stories for various magazines, and is the 
author of many plays. 

Mr. McDevitt has been a participant in the Catholic 
drama movement in the United States, as playwright, 
director, and actor. He has been an active member of 
the Blackfriars Guild and a close associate of its 
founder, Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. His most recent play 
to appear in book form is Medicine Preferred. 





e Mr. Joun C. O'BRIEN 
contributes his observa- 
tions on the national scene 
with a discussion of the all- 
important subject of infla- 
tion. The danger of in- 
flation is a threat to the 
home front which it would 
be difficult to overempha- 
size. The author’s thorough 
knowledge of economics 
lends authority to his analy- 
sis of the situation. 

Mr. O’Brien is head of 
the Washington Office of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
and is President of the White House Correspondents’ 
Association. For ten years he was connected with the 
New York Herald-Tribune, four of them in_ the 
Washington Bureau of that paper. His frequent con- 
tributions to THE SIGN provide our readers with an 
authoritative and impartial commentary on issues of 
national importance. 


Barrett McGurn 


e JN Soldier-Priests, Mr, Barrerr McGurn gives an 
account of the work being done by our 
Catholic Chaplains. He is a graduate of 
Fordham, where he was editor of the 
Fordham Ram in his senior year. His 
first experience as a newspaperman came 
soon after graduation. During the sum- 
mer of 1935 he covered one sermon each 
Sunday morning—at three dollars a ser- 
mon—for the New York Times. His 
ability was soon recognized, however, 
and since July 1936 he has been a full- 
time reporter for a New York metropoli- 
tan daily. Mr. McGurn has written for 
many magazines, and has lectured at 
various universities. 


E. Francis McDevitt 


@ In The Novelist and Life, Rev. JouN 

S. KENNEDY continues his discussion of the modern 
novel. Father Kennedy has achieved a position of 
eminence among American Catholic literary critics. 
His articles on Best Sellers which appeared in THE 
SIGN were a major cause of the current interest among 
Catholics in securing a more complete coverage of such 
books by Catholic reviewers. 
Father Kennedy is Associate Editor of the Catholic 
Transcript (Hartford) and the literary editor of The 
Epistle. 
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EDITORIAL 





Uur breatest Uanger » 


Durinc the past three years we have declared 
again and again in the pages of this magazine that the 
greatest danger to us Americans is that we do not real- 
ize our danger. That is still true. 

In a world of international brigands, we have de- 
voted our energies to peaceful pursuits. While we have 
been cultivating the better things in life, our enemies 
have concentrated all their talents and resources on 
preparations for war. 

The Nazis and Japs feel that the sacrifices they have 
made will be generously repaid. They look forward 
to inheriting our wealth, our industrial machine, our 
national resources, and even our labor. 

In past times a people defeated in war could recover 
quickly. Modern war is different. For success in war 
today, a nation must have vast natural resources, com- 
plicated machinery, profound technical knowledge, 
years of preparation and training, and a sound eco- 
nomic and financial system. 

Our enemies are staking all they have and all they 
are on their present all-out effort against us, because 
they plan never to fight again. If they win this war, 
they will never again allow us the tools of modern war- 
fare. They intend to restrict our use of the natural re- 
sources, mechanical equipment, and technical skill for 
building tanks and military planes and naval vessels. 

In view of these facts, it is terrible to think that we 
can lose this war. It is more terrible to think that we 
are losing it—and have been since December 7. Pearl 
Harbor, the Philippines, Singapore, Java, and Burma 
have all been resounding defeats. There have been few 


' bright spots in the picture. 


In spite of this, we are still being anesthetized by 
words. Like the British, we are showing a tendency 
to cover our defeats with an aura of victory. Dunkerque 
has become such a sign and symbol to the British that 
they forget that it was their worst defeat of this war. 
We have been so electrified by the courage of the 
heroes of Bataan and Corregidor that we forget that 
their stand was no more than a delaying action against 
a victorious foe. 

Our newspapers list desultory air attacks on enemy 
positions as if they were victories. Accounts of Russian 
successes, direct from the Red propaganda agency, con- 
ceal the fact that the Soviet armies have not driven the 
Nazis from a single key position. 

Administration leaders give us reassuring figures to 
show how much we are outproducing the Axis. They 
tell us the countless billions of dollars we are spending 


for the implements of war. They promise us that a 
great offensive will be launched soon. 

They do not remind us that much of our war equip- 
ment will not be turned out in necessary quantities 
until 1943, and that much that we have turned out is 
lying on our wharves for lack of ships. They are silent 
about the fact that our enemies will not wait for us to 
turn our dollars into tanks, nor to find the trained 
men, equipment, and transport facilities necessary for 
a great offensive. 

The result is that many Americans are living in a 
fool’s paradise. Some are indulging in the petty bicker- 
ing of calling this war Roosevelt’s war, or the meddlers’ 
war, or the international bankers’ war, or the money- 
bags’ war. 


Wane our soldiers are bleeding and dying on the 
field of battle, some labor and farm leaders see only 
the opportunity presented by the emergency to gain 
an extra dollar or two. Many industrialists protest 
against the intolerable hardship of having their in- 
come reduced to a maximum of $25,000 a year. 

In view of the urgency of the situation, it is pitiable 
to hear people complain of the hardships of doing 
without gasoline or sugar, or even certain luxuries to 
which they have been accustomed. 

We are not going to win this war by trying to main- 
tain our standard of living, by keeping to a policy of 
business as usual, or by trying to maintain our social 
gains of recent years. We must sacrifice everything 
that is not essential to our way of life in order to pre- 
serve that way of life for ourselves and our children. 

Our leaders and our press should paint the picture 
of the present situation as it really is, because people 
are not going to make the necessary sacrifices unless 
they realize their need. 

Unless we can turn the tide that is at present run- 
ning heavily against us, unless we can turn defeats into 
victories, “too little and too late” will be more than a 
mere catch phrase. It will be the epitaph on the tomb 
of American liberty. 
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Warrme necessities are gradually imposing on the 
American people a new design for living, not as pleasant 
as the old but only temporary. This new pattern of 
life is determined by the 
needs of a country engaged 
in a tremendous life-and- 
death struggle on a dozen 
far-flung battle fronts. A 
planned economy, similar in many respects to that ot 
the totalitarian countries is superseding for the duration 
the free methods of pre-war days. 

One of the reasons for the need of a planned economy 
is the threat of inflation. One of the most important 
elements in modern warfare is the battle of production. 
And to win this battle the country must have a sound 
economic and financial system. Inflation would bring 
economic and financial chaos with disastrous results. 

The greater the production of war goods in our fac- 
tories and munition plants the less the amount of goods 
that can be produced for civilian consumption. At the 
same time that there are fewer products to be purchased 
there is a sudden increase in the purchasing power in 
the hands of buyers due to increased income from plants 
producing war goods. This results in bidding up the 
prices of goods produced for civilian use, higher prices 
produce higher wages, higher wages result in still higher 
prices, and so the spiral continues unless something is 
done to put a stop to it. 

‘The Administration is aware of the danger of inflation 
and has been taking steps to avert it. Up to the time of 
writing these steps have not been sufficient. Prices have 
continued to rise and there is still considerable agita- 
tion for raising wages in certain industries. 

Much governmental activity has centered around fix- 
ing prices. This is good as far as it goes but it doesn’t 
go to the root of the matter. It resembles holding down 
the mercury in a thermometer in order to prevent a 
heat wave. Rising prices are the effect and not the cause 
of inflation. Inflation is caused by excessive purchasing 
power and its remedy is to reduce purchasing power. 

This is not a pleasant remedy—either for the people 
or for the Administration which has always promoted 
increased purchasing power as the most effective means 
of drawing the country out of the depression. The sooner 
we face the situation resolutely however the better it is 
going to be for all of us. Not only the rich capitalist 
but the ordinary worker is going to be hit by any 
effective preventative for inflation. Seventy-five per cent 
of the national income goes to labor and the purchasing 
power of that seventy-five per cent will have to be kept 
in check or we shall have inflation with consequent 
disaster to both labor and capital. 


Effective Remedy 
For Inflation 








Ber COMMENT 


Recent Japanese victories have closed the Burma Road, 
No longer will that historic highway hewn out of rock 
almost literally by hand, resound with the roar of trucks 
carrying needed supplies to 
the hard pressed armies of 
China. But the Chinese peo- 
ple will fight on. Poverty, 
disease, bombs have taken an 
almost unbelievable number of victims in that far-flung 
Asiastic land. Yet there is no talk of surrender, no idea 
of allowing dominance by Japan, no defeat of spirit 
in the face of a most tragic national plight. 

For the past five years a gallant band of Americans, 
thirty Passionist priests and twenty Sisters of Charity 
and of St. Joseph has labored unceasingly to mitigate 
the sufferings of the refugees who have swarmed by the 
hundreds of thousands into the Vicariate of Yiianling, 
Hunan Province. Twelve refugee camps are maintained, 
two hospitals, ten dispensaries, three orphanages, and 
a number of schools. Constant Japanese bombings of 
this region have aggravated, beyond knowing the daily 
handicaps under which the missionaries are working. 

The Chinese people are grateful. They wonder at the 
spirit which prompted these men and women to share 
their lot of hardship and peril. There were opportuni- 
ties to leave the country, many of them in the past five 
years. But there was no leaving. The love of Jesus Christ 
in His afflicted poor was a far stronger lure to remain 
in danger than personal safety at home. THE SIGN 
salutes these soldiers of the Church and in their name 
pleads for prayers that God might lend His strength to 
their efforts, and reward their labors with a joy of soul 
that will serve to maintain their courage to add addi- 
tionai luster by continuous work to an already glorious 
example of heroism. - 


American Mission- 
aries In China 


Tue recent visit of His Excellency Manuel Prado, Presi- 
dent of Peru, to the United States was a historic occasion. 
It was the first time in our history that a ruling South 
American chief executive 
ever visited our country. 
President Roosevelt saw in 
the happening “a concrete 
indication of the _ strong 
bonds which today exist between Peru and the United 
States . . . and a splendid example of the friendly and 


The President 
Of Peru 


co-operative relationships between the American repub- 
lics, which ‘are determined to preserve freedom and 
democracy in the Americas.” 

Last summer members of The Sign Seminar to Peru 
had the privilege of a personal visit with President 
Prado at Lima. In a week crowded with warlike inc- 
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dents on the Ecuador border the chief executive graci- 
ously consented to receive the visitors from the United 
States. In that interview Manuel Prado revealed his real 
stature aS a genuine statesman, a man who placed first 
interests in their proper place. He stated that three 
realities dominated his mind: God, the Family, the 
Nation. He explained his philosophy of government. 
Readers of THe Sicn could well look for the August 
1941 issue and meditate on the words of a Christian 
gentleman and ruler. 

It is to be hoped that during his visit to the United 
States President Prado found confirmation of his own 
ideals in our statesmen and our people. Is God first in 
the mind of Americans? Our latest census shows that 
over 66,000,000 of our citizens are not church members. 
They are religious indifferentists. Birth Control is a 
national sin, a moral cancer which is eating its slow 
but sure way into all classes of American life. But at 
least we do love our country. 

The press of the nation has told us about the diplo- 
matic, civic, business engagements of our distinguished 
visitor from Peru. It is far more important to know 
that he is a statesman who puts God first. 


Present RooseEveE LT stated that mutual confidence be- 
tween the Government and the people is the foundation 
of morale. Such confidence rests in no small measure on 
truth. Newspapers and the 
radio give to the country the 
news of the world. It is a 
serious task in wartime to 
give news. The enemy can be 
aided by it, the armed forces hurt by it. It is easily under- 
stood why there must be censorship, why there must be 
counter-propaganda to offset the work of the Axis. But 
careless handling of truth either by overstatement or 
understatement of fact is inexcusable. It does not build 
morale, it undermines it. 

Few men possess the gift of prophecy. God has given 
it to some of His saints. The previous boastful claims 
of our superiority over the Japanese can be credited to 
ignorance or wishful thinking. But such days should 
have passed with Pearl Harbor. We can likewise dismiss 
in the face of reality such adjectives as “impregnable” 
and “unsinkable” which were formerly applied to naval 
bases or dreadnoughts. We can safely leave rhetoric and 
flowing periods to commencement speakers who all too 
often spoke with their tongues in their cheeks. These 
are sterner times. Sand foundations do not make for 
sound building. Rocks do. 

Why should we be led to believe that the heroic stand 
of the Russian Army during the past winter equals the 
complete debacle of the German armed forces? Or that 
an advance in certain sectors of the line equals the rout 
of Hitler’s divisions? Would that it were so! That over- 
statement were really truth! But no military expert 
thinks in such terms; rather they agree with General 
Wavell, who pointed out that the Nazi forces have. not 
been driven out of even one key position to which they 
fell back last November. 

We hear much of Fifth Columnists, of enemy propa- 
ganda, of whispering campaigns, of defeatist attitude, 
of any number of ills which may beset our morale—but 
hot enough about truth as a morale builder. Let us 
have more of it! 


Truth: 
The Morale Builder 
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Tue liberty enjoyed under the Constitution of the 
United States has served as the topic of many a pane- 
gyric on democracy. Belatedly many an American begins 
to appreciate more thor- 
oughly the absence of gov- 
ernmental control under 
which he lived. Now priori- 
ties must be reckoned with. 
There is no longer a question merely of luxuries, but of 
necessities. Many of the gadgets which made life the 
easier and gave volume of business to Five and Ten 
Cent Stores will soon be missing. Steel, rubber, alumi- 
num must be diverted to more important purposes. It 
is a long step from the free and easy days of just a few 
months ago, a period of new cars and electric refrigera- 
tors, to ration cards for sugar and a ban on trouser cuffs. 

The German people are used to sacrifice. It was 
demanded of them from the day Hitler began building 
his war-machine. Likewise Italians. Five-Year Plans 
were made on the basis of the State first. Dutch, French, 
Belgians, Scandinavians know retrenchment because of 
conquest. Americans must learn it to survive, as Britons 
have. 

Yet government waste, the unneeded expense of red 
tape procedure, duplicate bureaus of control, unreason- 
able wage scales, politically inspired agencies are not 
calculated to move the average citizen to share willingly 
the hardships required to win a war. 


War Begins 


To Hurt 


Who is an American? This question might well be 
asked in these days of enlistment, draft, and casualty 
lists. Bonfiglio and Bermingham, Huot and Rosenblatt, 
O’Brien and  Kwiatkoski, 
Ostermeier and Van Valken- 
burgh, Lanquette and 
Thrombley, De Vries and 
Arnesen, Casilan and Boroo- 
denko, Chajhowski and D’Angelo, Corcoran and Cohn, 
Povesko and Zwarun, Sibley and Kennedy could well 
give the answer. But they cannot speak. They are dead. 
They died for their country, the United States of 
America, in the present war. 

There is no room now or ever for anti-racial, anti- 
religious bigotry in a land which boasts of its tolerance 
and democracy. This is one lesson the North and the 
South, the East and the West should take from the 
war. It is a needed lesson. Spilt blood is a graphic 
teacher. 


Who Is An 


American? 


Turee years before the outbreak of World War II, 
Spain became involved in a fratricidal civil war. Rivers 
of blood flowed in that unhappy country before the 
conflict was decided by the 
victory of the Nationalist 
armies. While the shedding 
of blood was confined to 
Spain, the war was fought in 
every country, and the antagonisms which were aroused 
are still existent. As a result, it has been almost impos- 
sible to secure an objective account of what is now going 
on in Spain. “Liberal” opinion favored the Loyalists as 
the “legitimate government” of Spain, and the press 
has neither forgiven nor forgotten Franco’s victory. 

In “Spanish Aftermath,” which appears in this issue, 
the reader will find a trustworthy account of the situa- 


Franco and 
Spain’s Neutrality 
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tion in Spain today. It is written by Mr. Fenton Moran, 
who spent years in France as Attaché of the Liberian 
legation and delegate for Liberia at the League of 
Nations. Mr. Moran returned to America by way of 
Spain, where he remained from May to December 1941. 

It would be stupid to assume that all in Spain is 
sweetness and light. It would be just as stupid to paint 
all things in unrelieved black. There are elements in 
Spain which are openly and raucously pro-Nazi. Chief 
among these are Foreign Minister Serrano Sufer and 
various extremists of the Falange, Spain’s sole political 
party. Germany and Italy helped the Nationalists during 
the civil war, while Russia—and to a lesser extent France 
—helped the Loyalists. The pro-Nazi groups in Spain 
feel now that it is their duty to help the Axis. 

In spite of such incitements from within, in spite of 
German and Italian pressure from without, and not- 
withstanding the fact that there has been a German 
army on Spain’s northern border since June 1940, 
General Franco has succeeded in maintaining Spain’s 
neutrality. In doing this he has the approval of the 
Spanish people—and of his own conscience. Had the 
Loyalists been in control, the Germans would never 
have stopped at the border, but would have marched 
through Spain to the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Large sections of the British and American press have 
never ceased to manifest hatred and contempt for 
Franco. It would be much more reasonable to do every- 
thing possible to strengthen his hand against the influ- 
ences which are pushing him toward the Axis. The 
appointment of so distinguished and able a gentleman 
as Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes as Ambassador to 
Spain shows that the President and the State Depart- 
ment realize the good that can be accomplished by cul- 
tivating better relations between Spain and the United 
States. 


Tose groups in Spain which favor the Axis overlook 
the persecution that is going on in Nazi Germany against 
the Christian religion, although they can see it plainly 
enough in Soviet Russia. The 
spiritual leaders of the Span- 
ish people have raised their 
voices in protest against this 
whitewashing of Nazi hatred 
of Christianity. Referring to the persecution of the 
Church in Germany, Most Rev. Garcia Martinez, Bishop 
of Calahorra, declared recently: 

“It is essential that the affection and sympathy of 
our hearts as Catholics accompany our brothers in the 
faith who are suffering persecution for Christ and for 
His Church. This is the least that we can and should 
do for them. 

“We Spanish Catholics know, by our own experience, 
how sad it is for Catholics of other countries to appear 
indifferent, whether through lack of information or as 
a result of political interests and influences, to those 
who are suffering persecution for their God and their 
faith. Let us not fall into the same error as that which 
we previously found so grievous in others. 

“What would have been said if, when under Nero or 
Diocletian, or when in Mexico or in Russia, the Church 
was persecuted, the Catholics of any country had added 
applause for the tyrants, showing indifference toward 
the sufferings of their brothers in the faith? 


Spanish Catholics 
and the Nazis 
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“It is important that we should not do this, either as 
Catholics or as Spaniards, because it is forbidden us 
by our consciences as believers, because the hand which 
is raised against Christ and which strikes our Mother 
the Church and falls upon our brothers in the Faith will 
always be the hand which will strike us. 

“Whether in Mexico or Russia, whether in Germany, 
Poland, Holland, or in any other country, our hearts 
and our sympathies will always be with our brothers 
who are suffering persecution for truth and justice.” 

Spanish Catholics have no reason to love Soviet Rus. 
sia—but neither have they any reason to love Nazi 
Germany. 

Their bishops are resisting the influence which some 
political leaders are bringing to bear to induce them to 
accept the Nazis as defenders of Christianity. Alert pas- 
tors of their flocks, they recognize the wolves in sheep's 
clothing. 


ad . . 

W ue the world, trusting solely in the force of arms 
and most murderous inventions, advances along its 
bloodstained path, we—saddened by the immense car- 
nage and driven by the love 
of the Universal Father—do 
not limit ourselves to the 
indication of the most con- 
venient ways for real peace 
and an order of things based on the principles of Chris- 
tian justice, but repose our full confidence in God and 
raise our supplicating hands to Him, at the same time 
exhorting all our children scattered over the world to 
unite their prayers with ours.” Thus spoke Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII when He asked that the mont 
of May be made a time of special supplication. . 

The month of Our Lady has passed and from count: 
less hearts there ascended to heaven throughout the 
entire Christian world fervent prayer beseeching the 
power of her intercession that war might end, and last- 
ing peace reign amongst men. Yet the passing of May 
must not end the crusade of prayer, nor must the con- 
tinuance of war dim the confidence we have in the 
power of God. 

When Jesus Christ taught us the proper manner of 
praying, in His Sermon on the Mount, He pledged that 
every proper petition would be granted: “Ask and it 
shall be given you, seek and you shall find, knock and 
it shall be opened to you.” He insisted also that we 
should be persevering in its practice. 

The words of our Saviour are not a guarantee that a 
specific request is executed as soon as it leaves our lips, 
or that the world immediately falls into line with our 
desires, because we have expressed them to Almighty 
God. But these words do mean that prayers are answered 
according as Divine Providence sees it is good for us, 
and good for the world, to grant them. All worthy inter- 
cession will be successful. 

Our reliance on divine goodness must not be les- 
sened because God does not seem to act in the hour we 
specify. Rather in these days mankind should take to 
heart the words of St. Paul: “Whether you eat or drink, 
or whatever else you do, do all to the glory of God. . 
all whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all things 
in the name of the Lord, Jesus Christ.” A spiritual magic 
can thus turn war effort to war prayer and eventually 
stormed Heaven will answer: Peace be to you. 


Prayer: 
A War Contribution 
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the great Republic by the River Plate. 

Therefore, the majority of the 
Argentinos, although cautious about 
the full implications of Pan-Amer- 
icanism, are hoping and praying for 
the defeat of the Axis-Japan alliance. 
Like most South Americans, they 
place much more faith in Anglo- 
Saxon ideals and pledges than they 
do in Teutonic or Japanese profes- 
sions of friendship. The rulers of 
Argentina may be considered ego- 
centric and calculating, or suspicious 
and aloof, but they are nobody’s 


dupes. 


HE Spanish philosopher, José 
Ortega y Gasset, now residing 
in Buenos Aires, describes Argen- 
tina’s aspirations in these words: 
“A nation may plan for itself a 
mediocre existence or a soaring as- 
cent. Argentina is not satisfied with 
being run of the mill. She lays claim 
to a superb future, a history studded 
with triumphs; she is resolved to 
r ule. 
Prestige is a magic word in Ibero 


America, and prestige is a factor 
in Inter-American affairs. Mr. René 
Dussaq, a native Argentinian, now 


lecturing in the United States, 
summed up his countrymen’s atti- 
tude as follows: 

“America has overdone the good 
will policy in Argentina, and the 
natives resent obvious attempts to 
bring about Western Hemisphere 
unity. One of the strongest and most 
powerful of the Latin Republics, 
Argentina, is jealous of American 
leadership in South American af- 
fairs.” 

In short, there are political and 
psychological forces which produce 
rivalry. The statesmen of the La 
Plata region are reluctant to agree 
that the capital of the Pan-American 
federation, which is rapidly taking 
shape, must be located on the banks 
of the Potomac. They prefer to see 
the New World headquarters sit- 
uated on the “Silver Stream” rather 
than by the “River of Swans.” 

As more than one political scien- 
tist has remarked, the Anglo-Saxon 
mentality is essentially legislative 
and the Latin mind essentially ex- 
ecutive. But if there is to be a 
caudillo or “chief” in the Western 
Hemisphere, Argentina is a candi- 
date for the honor (and responsi- 
bility) until the last ballot (or bul- 
let!) has been dispatched. 

To the average citizen of the 





United States, this flirtation with 
destiny no doubt looks like a reck- 
less gamble. To the Argentino, how- 
ever, whose ears are accustomed to 
the hum of the casino and the click 
of the roulette wheel, it simply 
means that he ‘has the lucky num- 
ber and cannot lose. 

This confidence is the result of 
two factors: the land and its people. 

Argentina is divided into four 
parts. A geographer would call them 
“physiographic regions.” They are: 
(1) the rich, grass-covered pampas; 
(2) the semi-tropical empire of the 
north; (3) the Andean mountain sec- 
tion flanking Chile, which has the 
enchanting name of “Inland Cali- 
fornia”; (4) the bleak sheep run of 
Patagonia. 

Farm experts wax lyrical about 
the pampas. The top soil, varying 
in depth from six to twenty feet, 
needs no artificial fertilizer. This is 
a land so kind that it scarcely needs 
to be “tickled with a hoe before it 
laughs with a harvest.” The under- 
ground “water table” is high in most 
sections of this region, which com- 
prises about one-quarter of the na- 
tional patrimony. The pampas are 
the natural breadbasket and meat- 
house of the Republic, if not of the 
world. Cereals and cattle are pro- 
duced in quantities that far exceed 
domestic uses.. No nation surpasses 
Argentina in export surpluses of 
wheat and beef. 

Reservoirs of food in the imme- 
diate hinterland are what make 
Buenos Aires a combination of Chi- 
cago and New York: a corn-and- 
cattle emporium as well as a ship- 
ping and banking metropolis. As 
Dr. Ricardo Levene has pointed out, 
this pampa region has an advantage 
over the prairie land of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, which it resembles, be- 
cause the former lies close to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Or to quote a North 
American, the Hon. Alexander W. 
Weddell, former U. S. Ambassador 
to Argentina, the pampa embraces 
“the steppes of Russia, the African 
veldt, the savanna of Brazil, mingled 
into one, and yet with its own dis- 
tinctive and haunting qualities.” 

What Egypt was to the ancients, 
Argentina is to contemporaneous 
peoples. 

“To govern is to populate” was 
the axiom of a celebrated Argen- 
tinian publicist named Juan B. Al- 
berdi. His words are verified in the 
racial composition of the Argentine. 
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The Republic’s population of more 
than 13,000,000 is predominantly 
Spanish and Italian. Spiritually and 
culturally, Argentina, more than any 
American Republic, merits the ap. 
pellation Latin America. It is not 
easy for Spanish Americans or Ital- 
ian Americans to cast off the spell 
of Madrid and Rome. As in Chile 


(and in amazing contrast to the rest — 


of Spanish America), there is hardly 
a trace of the original Indian in- 
habitants. Nor has there been any 
marked infiltration of the Negro 
such as one finds on the plantations 
of Brazil. 

On the other hand, Argentina, 
more than any other region of Ibero 
America, proved attractive to Irish 
settlers. There are numerous Celtic 
names among the ‘first families of 
Argentina. In many instances, the 
Irish girls were courted by young 
men of Spanish stock. The result 
was that the children of the second 
and third generations spoke nothing 
but Spanish, although the mixed 
genealogy was reflected in fair com- 
plexions and blue eyes. 

There were two reasons why the 
Irish found the pampas a congenial 
homeland: the traditional sympathy 
of the Spaniard for the persecuted 
Celt, and the opportunities for stock, 
raising available on a scale that beg- 
gared the resources of the Emerald 
Isle. It is an interesting sidelight on 


THE SicN movement for Spiritual 


Inter-Americanism to note that, 
when the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Cultural Relations with Ibero 
America, Monsignor William Barry, 
visited Buenos Aires last September, 
he found numerous representatives 
of the Barry clan residing on the 
huge cattle ranches not far from the 
capital. True to the pattern traced 
by the Irish in the Argentine, some 
of these settlers carried on their con- 
versations in both English and 
Spanish, while others were familiar 
only with the tongue of their 
adopted land. 


NE of the burning issues in 
Argentina today is the extent of 
Nazi influence and propaganda. It 
should be observed that relatively 
few Argentinian citizens are of Ger- 
man descent. There are no solid 


German colonies such as are dis-’ 


cernible across the Andes in south- 
ern Chile. In other words Nazism is 
an entirely exotic growth on the 
soil of the pampas. Curiously 
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enough, the chief organ of prop- 
aganda is styled El Pampero, the 
name of the raw, cutting wind from 
the Antarctic which sweeps across 
the plains from south to north. This 
journal, which carries on incessant 
warfare against the United States 
and Great Britain, is the most savage 
critic of the Inter-American move- 
ment. Not infrequently, El Pam- 
pero descends to slander and vitu- 
peration. On these occasions, the pa- 
tience of the Government officials is 
strained to the breaking point. The 
offending newspaper is warned, 
fined, and suspended. 

The publishers and editors of the 
sheet are able to weather storms of 
this character because they are the 
recipients of generous subsidies from 
the German Embassy. This institu- 
tion, together with the German con- 
sulates in the outlying country, con- 
stitute the centers of the whole 
Nazi propaganda network in the 
Republic. Some material from this 
source even reaches neighboring 
countries. This is the principal cause 
of United States concern with the 
diplomatic status and immunity en- 
joyed by the Nazi agents in both 
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Above: Argentinian cowboys enjoy a 
moment of relaxation with a charming 
admirer. These “gauchos” are renowned 
for their superb courage. Right: Be- 
cause of the amount of wheat produced 
on its rich pampas, Argentina is 
called “the breadbasket of the world” 


Argentina and Chile. The German 
Embassies and consular offices are 
focal points of infection for the two 
principal white populations of all 
Ibero America. In this sense, one 
may describe the swastika, flying 
from flagpoles in Buenos Aires and 


Santiago, as standards of revolt 
against American principles and 
ideals. 

“The hooked cross must come 


down!” is the slogan of the political 
group in Argentina led by Deputy 
Raoul Damonte Taborda. This gen- 
tleman has been called “the Martin 
Dies of South America.” Senor Da- 
monte ‘Taborda, like his North 
American compeer, runs like a 
bloodhound on the trail of totali- 
tarian traitors. He has a keen sense 
of smell for all subversive activities. 
But, in one important respect, he 
differs from Congressman Dies of 
the United States Congress. He 
places principal emphasis on the 
danger of Nazi totalitarians with 
little attention to the comrades from 
Moscow. 

Truth to tell, the Chamber of 
Deputies in the Argentine as well as 
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the Congress of the United States 
are eager to keep well informed 
about the revolutionary parties on 
the domestic scene. The “enemy 
within the walls” is under close scru- 
tiny both in Buenos Aires and in 
Washington. In fact, the main feature 
of democratic vigilance in both capi- 
tals is the determination of Deputies 
and Congressmen to continue appro- 
priations which help to ferret out 
secret foes of the commonwealth. Ex- 
pressing his support for this attitude 
of watchfulness, a Senator from the 
rich Cordoba province remarked: 
“Whether the Judas Iscariot comes 
in the guise of a Fifth Columnist or 
a Trojan Horse, he is to be tracked 
down and demolished!” 

This development harmonizes per- 
fectly with the most powerful single 
factor in the progress of Argentina: 
the Christian faith. Religion is the 
mainspring of family life. Until re- 
cent years, numerous children in the 
best families have been the rule, not 
the exception. As one North Ameri- 
can observer put it, Argentina made 
it a point “to breed from the top, 
not the bottom.” Early marriages 
were encouraged. In most instances 
this meant a happy companionship 
between parents and children as the 
latter reached maturity. Sons and 
daughters delighted in _ sharing 
amusements, study, and social ac- 
tivities with their mothers and 
fathers. The legal prohibition of 
divorce (and the consequent sense 
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of security in the home relationship). 


played a big part in the beauty, 
dignity, and vigor of family affec- 
tion. 

Within the past five years, how- 
ever, population decay has set in 
throughout the more important 
cities of the Republic. This sad fact 
is admitted by no less an authority 
than Monsignor Juan Franceschi, 
editor of the Review, Criterio. Writ- 
ing in the January 22, 1942 issue of 
this weekly, Monsignor Franceschi 
notes that “the richest centers of the 
country are not providing children 
on a scale proportionate to their 
wealth, whereas, relatively speaking, 
the remote rural sections are more 
than holding up the general birth 


rate of the nation.” The prelate does 
not hesitate to add that “the Re- 
public of Argentina is risking, if not 


destroying, its future.” The warning 
is repeated and emphasized edi- 
torially by La Nacion, the leading 
morning newspaper of Buenos Aires. 
“Our country,” the editor declares, 
“with its vast territory and rich ma- 
terial resources, must complete its 
destiny with human personalities.” 
A number of Hollywood films, de- 
tracting from family life, are criti- 
cized as responsible for the weaken- 
ing of the family tie in Argentina’s 
cities. ‘““The disease,” it is insisted, 
“affects the soul.” 


COMBAT this evil, hundreds 
of Catholic wives and mothers 
have redoubled their efforts to 
strengthen the Instituto de Materni- 
dad (Maternity Institute), which is 
one of the activities sponsored by 
the Sociedad de Beneficencia, Ar- 
gentina’s leading charitable organi- 
zation. In the “Mothers’ Home” fa- 
cilities are maintained for prenatal 


and postnatal consultations. The 
care and feeding of children are the 
matter of scientific instruction. 


Needy expectant mothers from all 
parts of the Republic are eligible for 
this service. Last year, more than six 
thousand births were recorded in 
this Maternity Hospital. Many of 
these were emergency cases, accepted 
at all hours of the day and night. 
Doctors and nurses; destined to be- 
come specialists in child care, re- 
ceived advanced training in this 
center. 

Family pride is a tremendous force 
in carrying on the more general 
health and humanitarian activities 
of the Sociedad de Beneficencia. 


There are women in this organiza- 
tion, active apostles of the poor 
and underprivileged, whose mothers 
and grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers were officers and directors 
in previous generations. Election to 
its Executive Council, it is recorded, 
“is a kind of patent of nobility.” 
The group represents an aristocracy 
of service with all the fine connota- 


tions of the motto: “Noblesse 
oblige.” 
The Government, sensing the 


value of this organization in the 
social upbuilding of the Republic, 
guarantees the officers an honorable 
precedence at state receptions and 
other formal functions. Subventions 
are also supplied under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs and Worship. The lady who 
presides as “la Presidente de la 
Beneficencia” enjoys a reputation 
and esteem rivaling (if not_eclipsing) 
that of the First Lady of the Casa 
Rosada, the White (or Pink) House 
of Argentina. As a result, the saying 
is current in the capital: “It’s smart 
to be charitable!” 

In other words, the Christian ma- 
trons of the Republic are inspired 
by a twofold motive: their love of 
the Christ Child, fructifying in de- 
votion to suffering humanity, and 
their proud realization that they are 
carrying on a noble tradition, pa- 
triotic as well as religious. All this 
enthusiasm takes the external form 
of hospitals, orphan asylums, homes 
for the aged and poor, clinics, pop- 
ular kitchens, and dowries for mar- 
riageable maidens. It is against the 
backdrop of these beneficent activ- 
ities that one should understand the 
beautiful tribute deservedly paid to 
Argentina by Ambassador Weddell, 
who writes: 

“Argentina is Roman Catholic, 
very Roman Catholic, and any at- 
tempt to picture the Argentine 
people must take into account their 
strong religious convictions, a faith 
which runs like a golden thread 
through the fiber of national life.” 

The same diplomat, after an ex- 
perience of many years in the Re- 
public, praises “the essential democ- 
racy” of the Church, adding that it 
has selected its bishops and priests 
from “the very heart and substance 
of national life,” without regarding 
the social or economic position of 
those blessed with a vocation. As an 
illustration of this feature of Catho- 
lic wisdom, one may cite His Emi- 
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nence, Santiago Luis Cardinal Cop.. 
pello, Archbishop of Buenos Aires, 
“an apostolic figure, Argentine-born 
and bred.” The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop early this year received the 
commendation of the Vatican for 
his construction of many new 
churches in the suburbs of the capi- 
tal city. 

Constructive criticism from a 
source as generous and fair as Mr. 
Alexander W. Weddell is taken in 
good part when it is suggested that 
one would like to see “the good, 
sincere, devoted men who make up 
the Argentine clergy in a closer, 
daily life contact with their male 
parishioners than is now the case.” 
The best of us can learn from a 
friendly critic. 


| Aes grcs attention has been 
paid in the North American 
press to the political problems of 
Argentina. Sensational journalists 
have played up the diabetic illness of 
President Roberto M. Ortiz and at- 
tached a sinister interpretation to 
the character of acting President 
Ramon S. Castillo, a leader of the 
conservative party. To be sure, the 
latter is no crusader either for 
democracy or for social reconstruc- 
tion. But if President Ortiz were to 
recover from his incapacitating 
blindness tomorrow and to resume 
active leadership of public affairs, 
he would in all probability follow 
the foreign policy of the present ad- 
ministration. 

The majority of Argentinos, un- 
able to foresee the outcome of the 
war, wish to consolidate national 
defense and the economic life of the 
country before they take sides open- 
ly with arms in their hands. Or per- 
haps it would be safe to conclude 
that they prefer to have arms in their 
possession before they “taunt the 
tiger.” Few citizens of the Argen- 
tine entertain doubts about the 
ferocity of the particular tiger in 
question. 

Loving the arts of peace, the 
people of Argentina are optimistic 
enough to think that they can either 
escape or postpone the day of im- 
mersion in the world holocaust. They 
may be mistaken in this view, but it 
is a decision which other demo- 
cratic, freedom-loving peoples can 
respect. When Argentina’s hour of 
decision and destiny strikes, she will 
know how to make her choice for 
“liberty under God.” 
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Sa is a small frustration 
wedded to graduation addresses. The 
young people addressed seldom listen. 
Their teachers listen. Their parents 
listen. They don’t, for their minds 
are courting immediate realities. 
“Remember now. Diploma left hand, 
shake with right. Hope I don’t 
stumble. Tonight. Tomorrow? Hope 
Ma isn’t crying. He’s got to democ- 
racy now, and American youth. That 
ought to mean he’s nearing the end. 
Left foot first when the march starts. 
Now we must clap.” 

I know, for I've made such ad- 
dresses, and heard as I stopped that 
polite applause; and felt, like a cur- 
rent turned on, the young people’s 
still relief. And I, too, was relieved 
to be seated and silent; to watch the 
hour’s climax and beauty, the grad- 
uation march, Serene young faces 
moving to music, down the long aisle, 
to what? To danger this June. Let 
the marches be gay this June, and 
loud, that the marchers may not hear 
the weeping. 

Yet when the great day is over and 
its emotions, when they will listen, 
there is a thing that should be said 
to these boys and girls accepting now 
the tasks we have prepared for them, 
this world we have made for them, 
and which we have made so badly. 
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By BRASSIL FITZGERALD 


They need not be told that this 
is time’s most desperate June. They 
know that. They need not be told we 
must win this war. Now there is no 
possible compromise, no turning 
back; this task must be done, this 
burden borne. However long it takes, 
at whatever fearful cost, we must de- 
feat, our enemies now, blast them out 
of the air and off the seas. They have 
asked for that. They shall have it. 
Not our will, but theirs, has de- 
termined that, has made us one; the 
nations, the peoples, who will to be 
free, marching as one to the common 
task, to the final victory. These young 
people know that. What they need 
be told is a simple thing—that each 
must march alone. 

What I would tell your graduating 
sons is no theory, is nothing I learned 
in books. For what many of them 
may have to endure, I have endured 
and passed through. I, too, have 
waked in the hold of a troop ship, 
and felt in the dark for my life belt, 
and beads. I have crouched cold to 
the iron laughter of guns. 

Yes, I know, the war machines are 
different now, are improved. But the 
men who use them, and endure them, 
are little changed. Fear and courage 
and suffering are unimproved. And 
they are the ultimate war tools. 
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What I would tell your sons is now 

as when I learned it. I learned it in 
‘long night marches, when the pack 
straps cut deep; when all I could see 
of that World War was one man 
in front of me, the near slant of his 
rifle, the moving hump of his back. 
Generals had no reality then. Then 
the Army Command was a sergeant’s 
voice wearily cursing some straggler. 
“Keep going, you dastard, keep 
going.” Civilization was threatened 
that night. Nations were clawing at 
nations. But what was real was your 
blistered heel. When the war would 
end was a dream, a thing that might 
or might not be. You lived on for 
the halt up ahead, and the top ser- 
geant’s voice, “Fall out.” 

I learned then first that in an army 
division, you march alone. You suffer 
alone your blistered heel, and pray 
alone for strength to keep going. A 
number stamped on a disc, one unit 
counted and expended in thousands, 
you stay you. ' 

If this I am saying seems vague, 
my words are failing, are vague. For 
the thing itself is simple, and as real 
as a mess kit or the kick of a Spring- 
field. In or out of armies you march 
alone and you fight alone, win or 
lose by yourself your own battles. 
And he who forgets that, surrenders. 

We won the last war, as we will 
this one. We came home, most of us. 
We marched under the arches of 
triumph; through cheering throngs 
to the silver bugles and the quick 
exultant drums. But in those march- 
ing platoons were men _ defegeed. 
Some of us had surrendered. 

I'll speak of one. Any veteran could 
tell you of others. The boy’s name 
was John Jones, (which of course it 
wasn’t) . And I knew him first at Cal- 
ford, (which is the name of no col- 
lege) . What follows is word for word 
true. He was a handsome boy and 
lovable, an athlete and a fine debater. 
He had a quick wit, and a flashing 
wide smile that made one smile, too. 


O~ long ago May evening I 
walked with him across a cam- 
pus. Lights were winking on in the 
dormitories. There was a sunset sky 
and a chiming of bells. In the dusk 
of the library arches were laughter 
and voices. We spoke, John and I, of 
the war to which we were graduating. 
John was not afraid, nor exactly dis- 
couraged, but there was a kind of in- 
difference in all he said. His plans 
for a law degree, his dream of one 


day running for Congress, had lost 
reality, seemed foolish now. Who 
knew how long the war would last, 
or who would survive it? The thing 
was so big, he said, the tragic drama 
so vast, that the individual no longer 
mattered. The only workable philos- 
ophy now, he said, was “Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for tomorrow—” He 
smiled his flashing lovable smile. 
“Well, who knows?” I didn’t, at least, 
and at the campus gate we went our 
separate ways. 

I hadn’t heard of John, nor 
thought of him, for a year or more, 
when thousands of miles from that 
campus, one winter night the tele- 
phone rang in the Rail Transport 
Officer’s office. Detached from my 
regiment for special service, I was in 
the back room of that office. It was 
a quiet night, I remember. There 
were no troop movements scheduled. 
The Germans had come over at dusk, 
and had missed the station as usual. 
A hospital train had come in at ten, 
had discharged and gone back for 
another load. . 

In the back room the pot-bellied 
stove was glowing red. There was 
warmth and peace. We had a huge 
steak, which a QM sergeant had un- 
lawfully given us, and when the first 
lieutenant in the front office took 
himself to the Officers’ Club, we 
would cook it on the top of the 
stove. We had, too, I recall, three 
tins of paté de foie gras. And in the 
far corner, tucked safe behind some 
stray officer’s bedding roll, was a 
cherished quart of champagne. The 
comrade who contributed that ex- 
plained that an old French gentle- 
man had presented it to him for 
carrying the old gentleman’s baggage. 
We believed him without question, 
for the comrade was much in the 
baggage room and about the freight 
office. 

Then the telephone rang. We 
heard our first lieutenant’s voice, and 
knew by the sound of him that he 
had a colonel at least on the line. His 
habitual briskness was smooth with 
deference. “Yes sir. I'll take care of 
it, sir, and ring you back.” And then 
surprisingly, “Dead or alive. Yes sir.” 

The first lieutenant came in to us, 
buckling on his Sam Browne, bark- 
ing brisk commands. There was, he 
said, a spy on the Gondrecourt train 
due through our station in half an 
hour. The spy was disguised as an 
American doughboy, but had no 
proper traveling papers, and no hat. 
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That sounded odd to me. But an 
enemy agent, I thought, would have 
forged papers, and if a uniform, 
surely a complete one. Nevertheless, 
the colonel said spy, and the first 
lieutenant. So I said, “Yes, sir,” and 
went to find the Chef de Gare, to 
have him hold the train at our sta- 
tion, out in the yard away from the 
passenger platforms. 

“This fellow’ll be desperate,” the 
lieutenant warned us. “Shoot first, if 
you have to.” Then he added severe- 
ly, “Careful now. No mistakes. If 
anyone shoots out of turn, he'll get 
the works.” 

“Very good, sir,” I said to my of- 
ficer, and moving away down the 
platform, said to my detail, “Better 
call the Lieuy. Let him shoot first. If 
there was a spy, he’s off that train by 
now.” So the train whistled and 
slowed into the yard. 


E WORKED fast, checking passes. 

In the third compartment, I 
found my man, a bare-headed dough- 
boy, his hand flung up against the 
glare of my flashlight. I moved in, left 
hand holding the glare against him, 
right hand holding my automatic 
close to my blouse, where he couldn’t 
grab it or knock it aside. The safety 
catch was off, and my finger had 
gathered the trigger slack. “Come 
out, you,” I said. “And come care- 
ful.” 

That shielding hand dropped from 
the soldier’s face, and I knew it. 
John’s face, blinking in the light, 
trying to grin. It was not the place 
for a reunion. “How come?” I 
growled. “Talk fast.” 

And he did. He had been on a 
spree, arrd was three weeks A.W.O.L. 
A muscle in his cheek kept twitch- 
ing. Behind me then on the steps of 
the train coach was a movement, and 
the officer’s . voice, demanding ex- 
citedly, “Got him, sergeant? Got 
him?” 

With a quick gesture, I tossed at 
John my own overseas cap. “Luck,” 
I muttered, and then as the lieuten- 
ant pushed up and in, I backed 
swiftly out, unfortunately pushing 
him off the ‘steps. He cursed my 
clumsiness, and we went along to the 
next coach. That was all. Ten min- 
utes later the whistle squeaked and 
the train pulled out. 

I complained to the lieutenant 
about losing my cap there in the 
dark when he bumped me. He was 
very unpleasant about it, disap- 
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pointed obviously because there had 
been no spy. 

One was arrested at our station 
later. Two men from Intelligence 
picked him up. A charming chap 
with an Oxford accent and a D.S.O., 
on leave, by his papers, from a 
famous and swanky British regiment. 
At the Officers’ Club our lieutenant 
had been buying him drinks for a 
week. But that is another tale. It was 
after midnight when we had our 
steak, on the night we caught no spy. 
Eating my share, I was thoughtful, 
recalling John’s face in the flashlight 
glare. He had looked very different, 
like a careless and cruel drawing of 
himself. 

I was to see him once more. One 
cold gray day near Brest. He was 
under a court-martial sentence, and 
we spoke through barbed wire. That 
was after the Armistice, and the war 
was won, but not his war. His smile 
was a sagging grin of despair. I don’t 
like now to remember it. 

What I have been writing sounds 
to me priggish. Were I reading it, 
I'd say to myself, “But the fellow’s a 
Pharisee.” Yet I’m not. Behind that 
wire I might have been or many of 
us. For most of us lost our battles. 
But we didn’t surrender. We asked 
for help, and fought again. That 
made the saving difference. That 
brought us home. 

I think all this worth saying now, 
because the time spirit, the war psy- 
chology, is leading us all to think 
and to talk in terms of machines and 
millions and masses. We feel our- 
selves swept along by world forces 
to an unforeseeable, uncontrollable 
destiny. Yet though nations fall and 
civilizations are destroyed, each hu- 
man being controls his own destiny, 
makes his own end. 

Our young people have been 
taught that, of course. The need is 
for us to realize how hard it is for 
them to remember it now. How easy 
it is for them to think, “What's the 
use? Why worry? Nobody can tell 
what will happen now. All that 
matters is winning the war. And 
after the war everything will be dif- 
ferent,” 

But there is use. One can tell what 
will happen. What has happened be- 
fore. The nations that have chosen 
the sword, by the sword shall perish. 
There will be peace again, for a 
while again. But no lasting peace, 
until Christ’s peace. 

After this war, which we must and 
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SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 
Bld hk 


The valiant sword of the spirit illumines the dark places— 


A beacon in the night for lost and beleaguered races. 


It shall seek out confusion, and the complicate skein 


Of chaos it shall unravel and make plain. 


It shall prick the unseeing, and straightway fullness of sight 


Shall be upon them, even in the covering night. 


The hardened ear shall be opened; no cry, no call 


But shall have succour; no sparrow fall, 


When the valiant sword of the spirit goes into the dark places 


There shall be hope then for lost and beleaguered races. 


When the steel sword of destruction hangs rusting on the wall 


And ploughs make green pastures and the ripe sheaves fall, 


Then, O sword of the spirit. pierce thou the ultimate clod— 


Break it, breathe on it, leaven it, till it lives and breathes of God. 


will win, everything will not be dif- 
ferent. Our nation will be safe, per- 
haps, but. not its men and women. 
For them the essential realities, the 
essential penalties and rewards will 
be little changed. After the war men 
will earn their bread by sweat, and 
the strong will eat more than the 
weak. After the war mothers will 
still be proud of good children, and 
will weep in the nights for bad ones. 
After this war men will go again to 
Jericho, and fall again among thieves; 
and other men will pass by, and other 
men will be moved with compassion. 

This I would say if I could to every 
boy and girl who is graduating now. 
You are marching to danger this 
desperate June. But the greatest 
danger is not of death. If anyone tells 
you eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow you die, know him a fool. 
For the truth is, eat, drink, and be 


merry, and tomorrow you'll wake 
sick. Your most real danger, in these 
months and years, is of succumbing 
to the time spirit. You are in danger 
of losing your own awareness of per- 
sonal responsibility. If you do that, 
though your nation win this war, you 
will not. When you do that, you sur- 
render. 

_In spite of all this inevitable and 
necessary war-thinking and talking, 
you are not the next draft, nor essen- 
tial labor, nor American youth. You 
are you, one person, one individual 
life. You have still your own battle 
to fight against evil. In deepest 
reality, lose that battle and you 
weaken your country. Win that 
battle, and you contribute to ulti- 
mate victory. For in deepest reality, 
you have only yourself to give your 
country, And only you can keep that 
gift worth giving. 
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Bit in World War I, but it didn’t 
leave me too hard-boiled to feel sort 
of inspired all over again to see other 
kids in O.D.’s and the same Stars and 
Stripes waving over them, twenty- 
three years later. I’m a bit paunchy, 
forty-five, and spilling out baseball 
copy for the home folks, but I still 
get a kick out of those lads in their 
trim tan issues, readying themselves 
to clean up the Japs and Nazis. 

That’s why I spent most of the 
Robins’ training season this spring 
staring at the rows of draftees in the 
stands using some of their day leaves 
from drilling and what not to watch 
major leaguers get primed for the big 
top. It wasn’t putting any dent in 
the morale of the boys from the 
army camp hard by the Robins’ ball 
yard, and everybody from President 
Collier down to Manager Rick Gay- 
lor was glad the selectees could get 
over, even if our big league baseball 
was just cooking. 

At the end of the first week, 
though, the trainees had eyes for only 
one member of our squad, Phil 
Boyer. There were a lot of things 
they didn’t know about Phil, but 
they could see he was one of the 
fastest rookie pitchers that ever re- 
ported to a training camp. His can- 
non ball, fired from an amazingly 
long, willowy motion, made their 
eyes pop every time it blazed by a 
batter, gave me columns on the 
Robins’ white hope for a pennant, 
and started Gaylor chewing tons of 
Florida turf out of sheer glee. 

That Boyer kid had been a story 
a day for the home town from the 
beginning. You know the angle—the 
dream pitcher, ivory of the year, 
reminding you of Walter Johnson, 
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Christy Mathewson, Rube Waddell, 
another Bob Feller. I got to looking 
for the human interest slant, per- 
sonal stuff. 

Rick gave me the inside story on 
Boyer. “That kid could be my own 
boy the way I feel about the stuff 
he shows,” he murmured one after- 
noon. “I’m not thinkin’ of him so 
much though, Ace, but his old man. 
It was fifteen years ago he first came 
to camp.” 

Rick carefully selected a fresh 
blade of grass for masticating pur- 
poses. “The first Phil Boyer showed 
up for spring practice when I was 
coachin’ for the Beavers..Phil Senior, 
was a shortstop, the sweetest clip 
hitter I ever did see, and headed for 
a great first season in the majors.” 

He grinned as young Phil slipped 
a streak of white fire past Sullivan, 
the Robins’ fence buster. “Just like 
that yearling now,” he went on, 
“only he was a new-foaled colt, not 
serious and quiet.” 

Rick scowled and went silent, two 
accomplishments for that bird. When 
he spoke again, it was as if he did 
not want to: “He never made the 
grade, Ended up in a wheel chair— 
with a broken back. He was the only 
one injured when a bus taking our 
team for a game at Wells College 
turned over in a ditch one night. But 
he didn’t die until a couple of years 
ago.” 

There was a loud plump in the 


His fans were surprised when 
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catcher’s glove and applause rippled 
through the brown-studded stands. 
Phil came in from the pitcher’s box 
with a funny look. 

“Is that all those soldiers have to 
do?” he asked. “I thought Army life 
was tough.” 

By the time Rick and I closed our 
mouths a bat boy handed Phil a 
telegram, and Rick said, “Good news, 
Phil?” 

“Yeah,” the kid smiled. “Eleanor’s 
driving over from St. Petersburg this 
afternoon. Wants to see a game or 
two before we go north.” 

Eleanor was the girl whose picture 
he kept in his wallet. He was a big 
happy kid as he trotted out to take 
a lick at the plate. Gaylor’s face was 
clouded. 

“I’m goin’ too soft on that boy,” 
he said. “He needed a takin’ down 
for that crack he made about the 
Army.” 

“Forget it,” I said. “You know he'd 
have been in there with them if it 
weren’t for his mother.” 

“Yeah—it’s nice to have depend- 
ents, I guess,” Rick replied sourly. 

Rick was a veteran of W.W.I, too, 
but his was a grim sort of patriotism 
that goes along with a wound in the 
thigh that hurts when the weather 
is bad and people take jabs at the 
Army. 

The next minute Boyer whammed 
the ball over the fence and Gaylor 
was all smiles again and enthusing 


Phil Boyer, sensational rookie 


pitcher, began to lose interest in the acclaim of the baseball 
world. But they hadn’t met Fred Blair, young draftee 
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about getting a hitting pitcher in the 
bargain. 

At the end of practice somebody 
touched me on the arm. It was a 
soldier, a frail-looking fellow, with 
a thin white face and narrow shoul- 
ders but a chin so tilted I seemed 
to be looking up at him instead of 
vice versa. 

“That Phil Boyer is great, isn’t 
he?” Draftee remarked. “He’s going 
places.” 

“You bet,” I answered, thinking 
how this lad would soon be going 
places, too, for Uncle Sam. 

Well, we talked a while, with me 
asking questions like a nosey reporter 
would, and finding out the boy was 
Fred Blair, of Atherton, Virginia. 
He wanted to talk about Phil and 
that’s what we were doing when Phil 
walked by on his way to the club- 
house. I said: 

“Phil, I'd like you to meet Fred 
Blair, one of the boys from camp.” 

Fred stuck out his classy fingers, 
but Phil just nodded jerkily and 
muttered, “How are you?” Then he 
walked away, adding, “I’d like you 
to meet Eleanor, Ace. We'll be hav- 
ing dinner at the Continental, if 
you’d like to drop by and join us 
about seven.” 

Fred took everything in stride and 
said smilingly: He’s got the kind of 


frame that should hold him up in 
the big leagues for years.” 

I liked that Fred Blair, enough to 
invite him to dinner that night. Now 
it wasn’t that I was onery, just a 
newspaperman eternally working the 
angles—drama, poetic justice, that 
stuff. So I took my soldier boy—to 
the Continental about seven. I al- 
most enjoyed the prospect of trouble. 
We got it—in a sickly sort of way. 

Phil and Eleanor were in the Con- 
tinental Hotel’s dining room all 
right. The sight of them was what 
the weather man would call clear 
and cloudy—Eleanor sunny and Phil, 
well, overcast anyway, even before 
he saw us, Eleanor’s picture was an 
untouched proof compared to herself 
in person. She was very cordial as 
Phil introduced us, but he was not. 
He wasn’t any too happy either 
about Fred sitting next to her and 
both of them soon talking together 
as if they’d had adjoining desks in 
grammar school. 

Phil was quiet usually, but all 
through that meal he wasn’t even 
monosyllabic. Eleanor didn’t seem to 
notice it, because she was conversing 
with Fred most of the time, and 


Fred stuck out his classy fingers, but 
Phil just nodded jerkily and muttered, 
“How are you?” Then he walked away 
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when I'd give up talking shop with 
Phil I'd hear Eleanor’s “That’s a 
first novel, isn’t it” and Fred’s “Yes, 
with a lot of social awareness, too,” 
and more words to that effect. 

At first, I figured Phil was jealous, 
or just peeved because we'd barged 
in, and I didn’t blame him. I felt 
sort of mean for waving Fred under 
his nose. But, you know, something 
else kept pecking at me inside, a little 
voice, like an echo: “Haven't those 
soldiers anything else to do? I 
thought the Army life was tough.” 

About eight o’clock Phil suddenly 
got to his feet and put some money 
down on the check. “You folks won’t 
mind if I run along upstairs and get 
some sleep,” he said curtly. 

Eleanor’s eyes were two big liquid 
question marks, but he answered 
mine, saying, “Show Eleanor about, 
will you, Ace? See you at the field 
tomorrow, Ellie.” He was gone 
quicker than you could swing on a 
fast one, and we all sat around darn 
embarrassed. 

Fred broke the ice. “I guess the 
first two weeks in training are the 
toughest on you,” he said. “That's 
the way I found it.” 

Eleanor said: “He looked a little 
tired.” 

And I: “So do you.” 

That's how we came to get up, 
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and outside we all agreed the best 
thing to do was to take Fred back 
to camp. 

It was only five miles, but when 
nobody could get started talking, it 
seemed like a transcontinental bus 
trip, non-stop. 

Coming back, I forced the issue, 
saying to Eleanor: “Tell me, is Phil 
often like that?” 

“Phil’s had trouble in his young 
life,” she said loyally. 

“I know what you mean.” 

It was tough going, that kind of 
an interview, until Eleanor said 
quietly: 

“Phil and I quarreled tonight just 
before you came in. It really was 
just a disagreement. You see—you 
see, Phil asked me to marry him in 
the fall—if he made good in the big 
leagues.” I waited for her to go on. 
“I’m funny,” she said after a while. 
“I love Phil dearly, but I’m really 
serious about this war. I feel 
we should do nothing except 
what will help toward victory. 
I’m not contributing much, but 
it takes all my time—knitting, 
first aid—and even air-raid 
wardening.” 

“So you told Phil you thought 
marriage and getting homes 
started and all that could wait 
until we were sure they'd mean 
anything anyway. Is that it?” 

“Just about,” she said. “Be- 
sides,’ she added, with a little bit 
of claw showing, “Phil’s got a de- 


pendent, you know.” 

“Well, maybe he’ll see it your way 
after a night’s sleep,” I said, feeling 
as neutral as Ireland. 

Next morning Phil came to prac- 
tice with Eleanor on his arm and 


an apology on his lips. 
“T’d like to let Blair know I didn’t 


mean to be a heel last night,” he said. 

“Tell him so when he comes 
again,” I said. 

Phil was a wild horse that day. His 
pitches were beauties to us and in- 
visible to our best hitters. Gaylor 
chewed pebbles and dirt along with 
his usual dict of grass and I took 
notes so fast and furiously I had 
enough stuff on Rookie Phil to last 


the paper up home for a week. That’s 
the way it went the next day and 
the next. On the third Eleanor drove 
back to St Petersburg. 

Make your own deductions. I’m 
still neutral. The day Eleanor left 
Phil was a total blackout. The Yani- 
gans pasted him all over the lot be- 


fore Gaylor yanked him. Oh, Gaylor 
wasn’t one to worry about a good 
hurler’s off day, but when Phil’s 
pitching vacation looked like a leave 
of absence after a few days, the lines 
in Rick’s face begat offspring. 

I grabbed Phil after practice the 
day before we broke camp, saying, 
“How about a spin out to the Army 
camp with me? I’ve got a sports book 
Fred wanted and he hasn’t been 
around to pick it up.” 

To my surprise he consented. 

On the way to camp I went at it 














Eleanor’s picture was an untouched 
proof compared to herself in person 


easy, like I do in an interview with 
old-time ball players that aren't 
much on the word-assembly line. 
“Phil, where does it hurt most?” I 
started, “Not in the arm, I hope?” 

“What do you mean?” he snapped. 

“I mean—what’s on your mind 
that’s leaking down into your wing? 
Eleanor?” 

He looked genuinely surprised. 
“No.” 

“Listen, kid, you’re in a fair way 
to crash the big time. But another 
mess of the past week and you'll 
never reach Birmingham. What’s eat- 
ing you?” 
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He got red all over and suddenly 
things clicked into place in my 
noodle. “Say, are you patriotic and 
ashamed of it?” I asked. 

“Ace,” he said, getting in the 
groove at last, “maybe it’s patriotism 
—but I don’t want to pitch or play 
ball. Not now.” 

“In other words,” I said, “the sight 
of O.D.’s on- somebody else drives 
you nuts.” 

“But what can I do, Ace? There's 
Mother. She’s not up to anything 
much after all those years of slaving 
for Dad. The draft board didn’t take 
a minute to decide that.” 

“Well, then your conscience is 
clear.” 

“Maybe. But I still can’t see those 
birds that did get taken—guys like 
Fred—without feeling that maybe 
baseball is one of the things we could 
do without these days.” After a pause 
he said: “But, you see, there's 
that promise, too.” 

“What promise?” 

“The one I made to Dad 
on his deathbed. I promised 
him I'd make the big leagues 
if it was the last thing I did.” 

“That gives you something 
to fight for at home then as 
long as you can’t go out and 
level a Garand at the Jap- 
pies,” I tossed off. 

“Dad didn’t have a chance 
to fight,” he murmured. 

We were at the camp entrance by 
then and the sentry came alongside. 
I said: 

“Any objections to seeing Private 
Blair, Company B, Anti-aircraft? I’ve 
a book for him.” 

The soldier shook his head. “I’m 
sorry, sir. No visitors today—on ac- 
count of the accident. I can have the 
book delivered. An Anti-aircraft gun 
just blew up, sir.” He turned away, 
then back again. “Mister, if Fred 
Blair is the soldier you came to see, 
you couldn’t anyway. He was one of 
the casualties. Badly hurt, sir.” 

We swung around and went back 
to town. All the way neither of us 
said a word, but you could darn near 
hear our thoughts through our 
skulls. Phil never moved, just sitting 
there with his eyes frozen ahead of 
him, and I let him alone, because 
I had plenty of cranial activity of 
my own. 

We started the trek north next 


day. It was the beginning of the trail . 


for Rookie Boyer, but it wasn’t long 
before it was a blazing path of glory 
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pointing to the main show. Phil 
made a shambles of every batting 
order that faced him in the Grape- 
fruit League and old Gaylor began 
to see the pennant already in the 
bat bag. 

We were riding high when one 
morning we reached Atherton, Vir- 
ginia, where we were scheduled to 
meet a Class A team in a one-day 
stand. In the two-by-four lobby of 
the hamlet’s only noticeable hotel 
five minutes after we checked in, 
Phil said to me: 

“Ace, does this town mean any- 
thing to you?” 

“Nope,” I 
“Why?” 

“Isn’t this the place you said Fred 
Blair came from?” 

I stood stock still for a full minute, 
watching him. He was as legible as 
the morning’s paper. “You’d kind 
of like to know how things are, eh?” 
I said. 

He nodded and we found out from 
the desk clerk that the Blairs lived 
at 215 Aspen Street. 

Fifteen minutes later we were ring- 
ing the bell at the front door of a 
little frame house. From the moment 
she opened that door, we had no 
doubt the tall, dark-haired woman 
was Fred’s mother. 

“We're friends of Fred—from the 
Robins,” I announced. 

“Come in,” she said, adding inside: 
“I’m so glad.” 

She started upstairs, but I stopped 
her. “How is he?” I asked. 

That caught her off guard and for 
a moment I saw a little terror grip 
her eyes. But when she spoke her 
voice was steady, but rote-like: “He’s 
doing very well. He’ll never be the 
same, of course. They had to ampu- 
tate both arms, you know—” 

Phil and I followed her up then 
and into a room. She had melted 
away before we fully saw Fred in 
the bed, a little whiter and very 
still. But his smile was full and eager. 

“Sit down, boys,” he said. “Swell 
of you to come. I hoped you would 
when I heard your team was to play 
here. I'll hear the game over the 
radio.” 

Phil blurted out: “I’m sorry I 
acted so bad that night, Fred.” 

“You were just tired,” Fred said 
quietly. “We all could see that.” 

Phil wet his lips. “I’m sorry, too— 
about this.” 

For a moment Fred closed his eyes, 
real tight, but when he opened them 


promptly _ replied. 


they were straight and clear, and he 
said: “Oh, it’s all right. I didn’t want 
to do any killing anyway. Only—I 
feel rather bad that I won’t be able 
to paint again.” 

“Paint?” Phil and I echoed to- 
gether. 

“Yes. I was doing pretty well at 
it. Sold some pictures and thought 
I'd take a crack at commercial art 
in New York.” He laughed slowly. 
“Still I heard about a fellow who 
could paint with his toes. Maybe—” 

Suddenly Phil was up, mumbling, 
“We have to get over to the park, 
Fred. I hope I win since you're lis- 
tening in.” 

“Thanks for coming,” Fred said. 

I guess Fred listened to the game 
that afternoon, but he couldn’t know 
the real story of it, like I did. Only 
I. For two and a half hours I saw a 
big kid turn in a masterpiece of hurl- 
ing. But it isn’t the hitless and score- 
less innings I remember. The grimace 
on Phil’s face each time he threw 
was a simple and revealing bulletin 
of the battle deep within him. 


| oe won the game, a ten-to-noth- 
ing shutout. I was determined to 
learn that night the score of the 
other competition, that night in the 
quiet of Phil’s hotel room. But I 
didn’t find out—that night. 

Phil wasn’t in his room. When he 
didn’t come in by ten I went to bed. 

You’ve often heard of that bull in 
the china shop. Next morning I saw 
him in person, doing his stuff in the 
hotel lobby. Rick Gaylor was a snort- 
ing, stomping old bull all right and 
when I got down with bag in hand 
and my best before-breakfast smile, 
he collared me. 

“You know something about it, I'll 
bet,” Rick bellowed in the best bull 
tradition “Where is Phil Boyer?” 

I groaned, something I never do 
before breakfast. 

“Well, where is he?” Rick de- 
manded, shaking me as if he were 
panning gold. 

My answer was a dash to the lobby 
door, with Rick tailing me like a 
store dick. “If you guys can do with- 
out me for a day or so, I'll find your 
runaway pitcher for you,” I said. 

Rick’s grunt was the last I heard 
as I raced to my parked car. 

Mid-morning of the next day I 
stood waiting at the door of a small 
house in the woods after I operated 
the clacker. The opening of the door 
let in some sunshine and also let out 
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. a smile that was almost as bright. 


“Acel” 

But Phil didn’t seem surprised, 
just kind of glad. “Come in,” he said. 
“How did Rick take it?” 

“Let’s not be gruesome,” I said, 
following him into the living room. 

“This is Mother, Ace,” Phil said 
with his arms about a fragile, sad- 
faced woman. 

“And you know Eleanor.” 

“You've come for Phil, haven’t 
you?” Mrs. Boyer asked. 

“Who? Me? No, I’m just a scribe. 
Getting Phil back is the club’s head- 
ache, I’m only curious.” 

“I’m not going back,” Phil said 
evenly. “Nope, Ace. I’m enlisting.” 

I looked, stupidly, I imagine, at 
Mrs. Boyer and Eleanor, but their 
eyes were on Phil, as if he were Mac- 
Arthur come back to the U. S. 

“It was that visit to Fred,” Phil 
went on. “I figured if he gave up 
for keeps the things he wanted most, 
his painting hands, just so Mother 
and Eleanor and others could go on 
being free, I didn’t have any right 
to be out of it.” Now he was looking 
over at Eleanor. “And there was 
Eleanor—turning her back on what 
every girl wants just so she could give 
all her time to the home front—” 

“You see,” Mrs. Boyer interrupted. 
“I can do sewing and needlework 
to keep going.” 

“Mother shouldn’t, of course,” 
Phil said, “but it’s not so new to her 
—sacrificing because you hope you'll 
win in the end. And Father—he knew 
what it was to be dependent and 
helpless and crippled. And I got to 
thinking he wouldn’t want to see us 
Americans like that—helpless and 
crippled under some bloody dictator. 
I knew then he wouldn’t think much 
now of that promise I made him.” 

Phil ran out of words then, after 
giving out more than he’d done all 
his life, I think. There wasn’t need 
for any more, except for my “Good 
luck and good-by. When you come 
back you'll burn up the league.” 

Funny though, as I was walking 
down the street I wasn’t thinking of 
the National or American League, 
but of the Yankee Doodle Associa- 
tion—the one that needed good pitch- 
ing so badly. I was a has-been, a side- 
liner, in that company, but I was 
thrilled just the same to have been 
an eye-witness to one of the sweetest 
strikes that had ever cut the heart 
of the plate for the team of Manager 
Sam Whiskers. 





spanish Aftermath 


By FENTON MORAN 


B: FORE I went to Spain, before 
I went into that tunnel under the 
mountain which you enter at Cer- 


the French side of the 
border, and from which you emerge 
blinking into the Catalonian sun at 
Port Bou on the Spanish side, I had 
been prepared for many things by 
numerous Spanish friends I had in 
Paris and elsewhere in Europe. 
Memprable among these lessons had 
been the admonition of one friend 
who had been singing his country’s 
praises to me and who added: “Of 
course, as a basic factor in the in- 
terpretation of what you will see, 
you must always remember that the 
Spanish people are mad. You will 
find the whole of their character 
summed up in this attitude: one 
day they are covering the Virgin of 
the Pilar with offerings of gold and 
precious jewels, dressing her out in 
the most sumptuous vestments; the 
very next day they throw her out 
the window.” 

[t is obviously too easy a generali- 
zation, but this definition, given by 
an enthusiastic Spaniard, is borne 


bere, on 


Up to the present, General Franco 


has maintained the precarious bal- 


ance of Spanish neutrality in spite 


of the pro-Axis speeches of Foreign 


Minister Suner and his Nazi friends 


General Franco with his only daugh- 
ter. For nearly three years the head 
of the Spanish state has resisted 
tremendous forces urging him to en- 


‘Black Star Photos 


out by much that we know of the 
history of this incredible country 
where folly and genius seem to co- 
habit in many of the kings who have 
ruled the land, in the unmatchable 
saints who have given their light to 
the whole world, in the writers, 
painters, discoverers, conquerors, all 
those dramatic personages who march 
through the pageant of Spanish 
history. 

My going to Spain was not alto- 
gether a happy occasion for me. I 
had left, in the beautiful but dreary 
spring of Paris, the new Paris of the 
Germans, some of the kindest and 
the best friends I have ever had. I 
was, in a sense, deserting my post. 
I was turning my back on the France 
I loved so dearly, leaving her in her 
hour of need. I was to halt for a 
time in this land‘of Spain which was 
strange to me in spite of the deep 
affection which bound me to many 
of her children living in France. 

What should I find here? Was it, 
as some had told me in Paris and 
as we in America had been told for 
so long, another tomb of liberty, 
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ter the war on the side of the Axis 


another grave hollowed out by the 
Fascists for the best hopes of the 
human race? Would it be merely 
another land of occupation where 
one spoke under one’s breath for 
fear of spies, where the Hand of 
oppression hung invisible -one’s 
head, awaiting the moment to 
strike? 

Thoughts like this passed through 
my head as the train moved slowly 
out of the station at Cerbére and 
crept into the mile or so of tunnel 
on the other side of which I should 
find the answer to these questions. 
Before the train started I had made 
friends with a Belgian family who 
had a compartment in the same car. 
I had noticed them while we were 
being passed through the French 
customs. I had been shocked by an 
unusual dialogue which had taken 
place between the father and the 
customs officer who examined us with 
regard to money regulations. The 
father had made his declaration con- 
cerning the funds he was taking with 
him; there was nothing exceptional 
or irregular in his case. But the cus- 
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toms officer eyed him narrowly and 
said: “Vous étes juif, n’est-ce pas?” 
“You are a Jew, aren’t you?” 

It was as though these words had 
been spoken in a foreign tongue. 
Was it possible that this was a 
French official who was asking this 
question? What had happened to 
France when it became an official's 
duty to ask such a question? I 
wanted to shout: “Down with Fascist 
rejudice! Vive la France de la 
liberté!?” Of course I did not, and 
the Belgian gentleman admitted that 
he was Jewish with that character- 
istic timid air of apology which al- 
ways brings to my mind the words 
attributed by the story to one of the 
French Rothschilds: “There is no 
point in being a Jew if you can’t be 
a Rothschild!” 

I lost track of my Jewish friends 
when the train emerged from the 
tunnel in Port Bou, and I was re- 
lieved to see the face of my good 
friend Pedro Mir on the lookout 
for me as we came into the station. 
But I knew, once I came to under- 
stand a little of this new country, 
that the anxiety they had expressed 
about their stay in Spain was with- 
out foundation. In the centuries of 
her childhood and her early youth, 
Spain, it would seem, had exhausted 
whatever urge she may have had for 
this sort of persecution. She had out- 
grown her childhood. She had 
learned wisdom. She had evolved, 
humanly, far beyond those younger 
nations whose material civilization 
we had always been taught to admire 
until, quite suddenly, we discovered 
that it hid a secret crater of cruelty 
and barbarity which burst forth 
upon our enlightened century and 
covered it with an ignominious lava 
of hatred, and prejudice. 

The countryside of Catalonia 
smiled in through the windows at 
us as we made the three-hour train 
ride from the border to Barcelona. 
There are very few trains in Spain, 
and they are always crowded. Every 
trip, even when the distance is really 
short, seems interminably long. But 
the people talk with you, and laugh 
with you, and tell you their political 
opinions, and their aversions to regi- 
mentation, and even their jokes 
about leading figures of the land, 
just as people had done in the old 
free days in France. If this is Fas- 
cism, it is a brand so particularly 
Spanish as to be almost indistinguish- 
able from liberty. 


I had been prepared by what the 
newspapers had told us of the bom- 
bardment of Barcelona to weep over 
the ruins of this once marvelous 
city. I was agreeably disappointed 
to find that relatively little damage 
had been done. The port installa- 
tions had been partially destroyed 
by Franco’s German and _ Italian 
allies, and there were some traces in 
other parts of the city of the terror 
through which the people passed. 
But I found that far deeper and 
more irreparable wounds had been 
inflicted on Barcelona’s past by the 
fury of the revolution within the 
city. Convents and churches which 
were the treasures of Barcelona’s 
long history were utterly demol- 
ished -or hopelessly wrecked by the 
demoniacal madness which took 
hold of the city during the Anarcho- 
Communist uprising. In some places 
there is only the level ground to 
show where a glorious monument of 
the past once stood. There is not a 
single church in Barcelona, of artis- 
tic worth or not, which does not 
show some gaping wound, half ban- 
daged now by the sorrowful minis- 
tering of the new Spain. 

If you know the inhabitants of 
Barcelona, these sober, kindly, meas- 
ured, industrious Catalans, this orgy 
of infernal cruelty toward helpless 
inanimate things, which is almost 
more revolting than the flare-up of 
hatred against one’s fellow beings, 
can be understood only as the work 
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of outside agents. A virus foreign to 
this land of peaceful enterprise and 
of intelligent respect for tradition— 
the virus of Mongol bestiality and 
destructiveness—had to be adminis- 
tered in stupefying doses in order to 
bring these people to commit or 
participate in such acts. 

My friend and guide, Pedro Mir, 
explained in part how this was done. 
When the revolution broke out, he 
and his family were staying in the 
country near Barcelona. One day, 
during the first week, several cars 
full of strangers armed with rifles 
and machine guns and giving them- 
selves unfamiliar titles as Commis- 
sars, arrived in the town and an- 
nounced to the bewildered townsfolk 
that they were to burr the church. 
No one in the town, however sub- 
stantial their republican sentiments, 
would have considered this a neces- 
sary part of civic regeneration. But 
fear of these foreign authorities drove 
them to collaboration in this mean- 
ingless gesture of destruction. 

Surprise and fear silenced those 
among them who might have wished 
to resist this act of barbarity. Pedro 
told me that he was among these 
latter, although his role was only 
that of a spectator. No spectacle, 
he said, could have been more 
melancholy, more degrading. Never 
in his life had he felt such humilia- 
tion and such contempt for his own 
weakness as he did while he stood 
there and watched those unhappy 
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people assemble the seats and other 
properties, according to the usual 

and set them afire in the 
of the church. To most of 
them it was their own place of wor- 
ship which they were destroying; to 
none of them, in any case, was it the 
symbol of hatred and oppression 
ihe foreign instigators of this 
told them it was. 

When the fire was well under way, 
he outsiders vanished in their cars 
is they had come, going on to the 
next to continue their work 
Left to themselves, 
the townspeople looked with help- 
less amazement at their smoldering 
church. Not daring to look at one 
another, they went slowly away one 
to lock themselves into their 
hou ind try to forget the shame 
which devoured their consciences. 

* * * * 
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Madrid, a great modern capital 


created out of a dingy medieval vil- 
lage by the will of Charles V and 
his successors, stands high on the 
lofty, arid plain of Castile. The rare 
and lucid atmosphere of this plain 
does strange things to the sense of 


vision. In the measure that you 
in this immense clarity, to 
approach the distant blueness of the 
surrounding mountains, the Sierra 
retreats from you. As if instinct with 
a sense for ordering themselves, the 
‘| objects, impervious to all the 
laws of optics, withdraw into a per- 
spective as though contemplated 
through the reverse end of a tele- 
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Madrid is a 
Lhe ur 


you have 


city of contrasts. 
miles of old streets where 
the impression that if you 
hurry forward a little, there will be 
time to catch up with Cervantes or 
de Vega who have just turned 
the street corner ahead of you, There 
are great modern horrors like the 
Gran Via and the Alcala, perversely 
the pride of the city, where you 
in Buffalo or Cincinnati. 
In Madrid I 


Lope 
I 


might be 


lived for many 
months at Gaylord’s, Poor Gaylord’s 
is not now the haven of caviar and 
champagne of which Ernest Heming- 
way’s hero dreamed in For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. Two years of diligent 
brushing and mopping have not yet 
succeeded in removing all trace of 


the filth which the Russians left be- 
hind them. There was a story that 
reached down into the inner 
of comfortable chairs, one 
could still bring up old numbers of 


if one 


space 5 
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Pro-Axis Foreign Minister Ramon Suner with Fascist General De Bono 


Izvestia or Pravda. 1 confess that I 
was willing to accept the story with- 
out putting it to a personal test, for 
fear of even less pleasant souvenirs 
of Russian manners. 

If you cast a non-professional eye 
over the scene of what was once the 
war front in Madrid, you will un- 
doubtedly be amazed as I was that 
the combat should have been so long 
stabilized at this point. How was it 
possible to hold out on this line for 
two years? Was it, in truth, as we 
had been told, the sheer courage 
and zeal of the “loyalists” which 
held the “rebels” from the capital? 
I discussed this with many Spaniards 
of varying degrees of warmness to- 
ward the new regime. The National- 
ists, they told me, might have taken 
Madrid shortly after they reached 
their furthest point of penetration. 
But the cost of this victory would 
have been what we now call an “all- 
out” attack, in which the damage 
to the city would have been incal- 
culable. The determining factor in 
this long halt before Madrid, or 
one might almost say in Madrid, had 
not been the heroism of its defend- 
ers, but the reluctance of the Na- 
tionalists, and more specifically of 
General Franco himself, to mutilate 
the capital of the Spain they were 
fighting to liberate. 

* * * * 

The boisterous and highly demon- 
strative single party in Spain, the 
Falange Espafiola Tradicionalista, 





gives itself airs to which its real posi- 
tion in the feelings of Spaniards, 
even its own members, gives it no 
title. It is the hybrid result of an 
arbitrary fusion by the Government 
of essentially conflicting groups 
which supported the Nationalist 
cause. Composed of Conservatives 
and Catholics, Royalists and Carlist 
Requetes, it is dominated, verbally 
at least, by the Fascist element, the 
original Falange founded by the 
martyred José Antonio Primo de 
Rivera, son of the Dictator. It is the 
opinion of many Spaniards that if 
José Antonio were alive today he 
would recognize with difficulty and 
certainly not approve the policies 
which are carried out in his name. 

The average citizen even in a 
country which observes the forms 
of a democratic government, takes 
very little part in the external mani- 
festations of government. When a 
Senator, or even a more important 
member of our governmental appa- 
ratus, makes a pronouncement to the 
city and the world on any point of 
international politics, we do not 
necessarily feel that what he says 
represents our opinion of the ques 
tion or binds us to the observance of 
any particular conduct in this re- 
gard. It is only when the govern- 
mental machinery is put into opera- 
tion in an active way that such an 
utterance becomes consequential for 
us and for the rest of the world. 

So, I believe, it is true of Spain, 
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where we ought not to consider that 
the declarations of certain members 
of the Government, even important 
members, necessarily represent the 
opinion or the policy of the country. 
There appears to be little doubt but 
that Sefior Serrano Sufier, the For- 
eign Minister, and other members 
of the Spanish Government are 
definitely pro-German in their senti- 
ments and would perhaps even like 
to throw their country into the war 
on the side of the Axis. But up to the 
present time, at least, Sufier seems 
to have received mandate from his 
Government only to make threaten- 
ing speeches and to parade hand- 
‘some new uniforms, reputedly of his 
own design, in wordy gatherings of 
the Axis group in Berlin. So far there 
is no tangible indication that the 
Government contemplates any im- 
plementing of these bellicose mani- 
festations. 


-.. Jekyll and Hyde aspect of 
the Spanish Government was 
illustrated during my stay in 
Madrid at the moment when, at last, 
Germany and Russia fell out. The 
day the Germans invaded Russian 
territory, Madrid was the scene of 
what the newspapers obediently 
called “spontaneous popular demon- 
strations,” and stones were hurled 
through the windows of the British 
Embassy. A friend of mine from the 
Embassy told me that in his office, 
as the brick-bats fell through the 
windows to the accompaniment of 
jangling glass, one member of the 
staff, an elderly retired army man, 
fussed with his papers muttering: 
‘I'm sure that dreadful paper 
hanger is at the bottom of this!” So, 
indeed, it was the work of the paper 
hanger. 

I saw these “spontaneous” demon- 
strators—a sprinkling of enthusiasts 
and a great quantity of professional 
hooligans who might have been in- 
duced, by the same considerations, 
to behave with equal spontaneity to- 
ward the windows of the Nuncia- 
ture or even of the Party Ministry 
itself. They marched noisily up and 
down the Paseo, the great avenue 
of Madrid, shouting imprecations 
against Communism and plutocracy 
and singing the battle songs of the 
party. The people of Madrid, gratui- 
tously credited by the newspapers 
with being the authors of this en- 
thusiastic act of faith, were either 
at their usual occupations, all un- 


conscious of the holy war which was 


being acclaimed in the streets, or 
else, because Madrid is the city par 
excellence for idling pleasantly in 
the streets, standing on the sidelines 
in bewilderment, straining their ears 
to catch the words being shouted by 
the demonstrators in order to know 
what they were for or against. It was 
common gossip in the town that the 
whole thing had been engineered 
by the German Embassy, conjointly 
with the obliging Sefior Serrano 
Sufier, who from the balcony of the 
Party Ministry, delivered his bene- 
diction to the demonstrators after 
the completion of their window- 
breaking assignment. 

If the only objective of the Ger- 
man Embassy had been to annoy 
their neighbors of the British Em- 
bassy, they might have accomplished 
the same purpose with less expense 
to their mutual host, the Spanish 
Government, by putting pins in the 
doorbell of the British Mission. I 
learned from a very reliable source 
that in a subsequent audience which 
he gave to Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
British Ambassador, General Franco 
solemnly disavowed the whole pro- 
ceedings, offered his personal apolo- 
gies to the Ambassador and gave 
every assurance that there would be 
no repetition of such disgraceful 
happenings. High words are said to 
have passed at the time between 
Serrano Sufier and the Caudillo, 
without whose knowledge the whole 
performance had been staged. 

You may ask, as I asked my Span- 
ish friends, why does the extremist 
element of the Falange have so loud 
a voice in the management of Spain’s 
affairs? If the Caudillo’s real desire 
is to preserve Spanish neutrality, 
why does he maintain as Foreign 
Minister Serrano Sufier who does 
everything in his power, verbally at 
least, to commit Spain to the Axis 
side? The answer which was given 
me is at once simple and complex, 
like most things Spanish. 

The simplest part of the answer 
is that General Franco is not entirely 
a free agent. The complex part in- 
volves Spain’s position internally 
as well as externally. Two important 
material factors in the victory of the 
Nationalist cause in Spain were the 
support of the Falange from within 
and German help from without. 
(We may dismiss: Italy, as all Span- 
iards do, with a smile of tolerant 
irony.) Having made use of these 
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dangerous allies to gain the victory, 
it is easy to understand that General 
Franco, once victorious, could not 
merely send them away with hearty 
thanks. When the presence in the 
Government of Serrano Sufier gives 
satisfaction at once to the extreme 
wing of the Falange, of which he is 
the head, and to the Germans, whose 
advocate he has made himself, it 
would be difficult for the Caudillo 
to get rid of him, especially so long 
as he is able to prevent him from 
doing any positive harm. 

It is the opinion of many people 
in Spain, then, that the Caudillo, 
sincerely desirous of peace, keeps up 
this false front of almost-but-not- 
quite official siding with the Axis in 
order to stave off real and substan- 
tial entrance into the war on the 
side of Germany. No one can say 
how long this hair-raising feat of 
equilibrium can continue nor what 
changes a sudden breakdown in 
the present delicate position might 
bring. But as far as my observation 
went, the Germans themselves, who 
must not be dupes of this comedy 
if it really is one, are not at all keen 
on being the ones who will wreck 
this fragile structure. 

It is not my business nor my 
pretention to judge of the acts and 
intentions of those who gave their 
lives in Spain’s ruinous drama. But 
without departing from this strict 
reserve, I may record the average 
viewpoint of Spaniards of all classes 
who, while the war was still in 
course, took one side or the other, 
or even preserved their own neu- 
trality, feeling in the midst of the 
passions which had been set loose 
that one side was little better than 
the other. Taking stock of what hap- 
pened to their unfortunate country, 
they have given me their opinion 
of the results today. 


T Is on a practical basis that Span- 
I iards face the judgment they are 
called upon to make. In a practi- 
cal analysis, it is more useful to 
a Spanish Catholic, for example, 
that his religious life has been pre- 
served to him, even though he might 
quarrel morally with some of the 
means by which this has been done, 
than that the Faith of all his gener- 
ations should be uprooted in the 
name of the fundamental principles 
of that religion itself. 

The average Spaniard makes his 
choice between the situation as it is 
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now, and the situation which he 
conceived as existing, had victory 
gone in the opposite direction. No 
one in Spain today, outside the 
columns of Arriba or the sonorous 
periods of official speeches, would 
honestly contend that Spain is now 
a land of promise or that there are 
not many things to be regretted. 
There is injustice and incomprehen- 
sion (although the scale on which 
well-fed ex-politicians, writing dia- 
tribes against tyranny in a comfort- 
ably upholstered exile, place these 
things, exist only in their dishonest 
imaginations); there is misery and 
there are many tears. 

On the other hand, while what 
was described as a “war against the 
people” has in some instances bet- 
tered their condition, and in most 
others left them no worse off, life 
has become possible for whole sec- 
tions of the population which would 
not even exist today had the issue 
of the war been different. Social ex- 
periments are being tried, with 
greater or less success according to 
degrees of political honesty which 
are neither Fascist nor Spanish but 
human, with which our most ardent 
democrats could not quarrel. 


HAT would be the situation of 
W Spain today if the other side 
had won? If after the same years 
during which vengeance accumu- 
lated and hate bred more hate, the 
victory had gone to what we per- 
sisted, with truly offensive obstinacy, 
in designating the “Legitimate Gov- 
ernment,” which had become little 
more than the dregs of the Soviet- 
inspired extremists, balancing peril- 
ously on the border with the cash- 
box securely under its arm? For the 
answer, I think that we ought not 
to look to any of the discredited 
politicians who carried off their ill- 
gotten millions into the security of a 
distant exile. Nor to any of those 
foreign enthusiasts whose interest in 
the conflict was divorced from any 
human compassion with the suffer- 
ing they witnessed. Nor to those 
who considered the whole tragic ex- 
perience of the country as a palpi- 
tating experiment in the alembic of 
social theories, and for whom the 
life-blood of Spain was the exciting 
ink used in the writing of best- 
sellers. 
The answer can properly be given 
only by Spaniards. And they have 
given it to me. The answer is given 


by my friend Manolo, whose sleep 
is haunted by the recollection of the 
horrors he knew in the prisons of 
Barcelona; by my friend Clemente, 
hunted through the streets of 
Madrid for the crime of possessing 
a religious picture; by my friend 
Antonio, a grandson of an illustrious 
statesman, whose father and brother 
were put to death with Asiatic tor- 
tures in the dungeons of Madrid; by 
my friend Chemo, who spent two 
years confined in the basement of 
the Chilean Embassy where he had 
taken refuge with a hundred other 
hunted citizens; by my friend Pepito, 
a “Loyalist,” who served with the 
Red forces and whose conscience will 
not let him forget the orgy of de- 
bauchery and cruelty into which he 
was swept by the general movement 
of his surroundings in Barcelona. 

It is the same answer from all 
these people belonging to all classes 
and all walks of life. It is the answer 
given by the mutilated churches 
which show their tragic wounds 
throughout the length and breadth 
of Spain. The anti-religious, anti- 
social and anti-moral fury which, 
from the very beginning, engulfed 
the Spain of the Loyalists, is the 
measure of the worth of the regime 
which all liberal Europe and Amer- 
ica, without reference to the feelings 
of the Spaniards themselves, incon- 
tinently engaged to champion. 

A Government which officially em- 
ploys these powers of darkness, as 
was so largely the case in Spain, 
stands judged and condemned in the 
eyes of humanity. A Government 
which, having opened the door to 
all this madness finds itself over- 
whelmed and unable to restrain it, 
which is the excuse most generally 
offered by the apologists of the Re- 
public, is no government. No argu- 
ment of principle can avail to de- 
fend a record of crime which is so 
staggering. Is it not idle and crim- 
inal to summon the rights of the 
citizen to explain the fate of those 
hundreds of thousands of innocent, 
inoffensive and heroic Spaniards 
who were massacred by hordes fan- 
aticized by the teachings of Russian 
apostles? 

This is the judgment of most 
Spaniards today. This is the choice 
which they make. However divergent 
the views they may take of the form 
of Government which would be 
ideally best for their country, they 
would not, in conscience, exchange 
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their position now for what it would 
be under the opposing circum. 
stances. Certainly there is in Spain 
today more genuine faith in the 
integrity, the patriotism, and the 
qualities of leadership of General 
Franco than there is sincere belief 
in the doctrines of the Falange 
Party. The vast majority of Span. 
iards feel that one must take the bad 
with the good, and hope for better; 
that if the Party includes elements 
which are objectionable, there is a 
substantial guarantee against their 
harmfulness in the person of the 
Head of the State. 


J ‘HE Spanish mystic, Ramon Lull, 

whose extraordinary life was a 
mirror of all that is most typically 
Spanish, wrote: “Tell me, Fool, 
what thing is marvelous? Answer: 
To love absent things more than 
present ones; to love things visible 
and corruptible more than the in- 
visible and incorruptible.” 

How strikingly these lines seem to 
characterize this land of contradic- 
tions, this paradoxical Spain, this 
people reaching out forever for the 
unattainable absent things and cher- 
ishing madly that which is corrupt- 
ible and visible. It is Philip II, 
walling up in the incredible fast- 
nesses of the Escorial, together with 
the powdery bodies of his royal fore- 
bears, the fragile essence of his own 
spiritual life. It is those flower-eyed 
children of the last Hapsburgs, those 
wax-like Infantas, already secure in 
the outstretched arms of death, who 
parade their ceremonial brocades in 
the theatrical portraits of Velazquez. 
It is that mad suicide of the insur- 
rections which terrify us still in the 
grim canvases of Goya. It is the wild 
exultation of the unwashed thou- 
sands who cry out as the deft sword 
of Manolete or Juan Belmonte 
thrusts into the lowered neck of the 
great bull. It is the tears of the poor 
pilgrim who kneels to venerate the 
kiss-worn pillar of the Virgin in the 
lofty basilica at Saragossa. It is Spain 
today seeking, amidst hardships and 
terrible dangers, the same _ path 
which has been hers for centuries, 
the path of her faith. 

To whom among us does it belong 
to point the way? Who in this world 
gone drunk with conflicting hatreds 
shall presume to say that glorious 
Spain, victim of all these hatreds at 
once, deserves less than our silent 
compassion and admiration? 
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Government 


Versus 
Intlation 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


Monts ago—long before Pearl 
Harbor — Bernard Baruch, canny 
curbstone economist, raised his voice 


in solemn warning that, unless the | 


Government acted to prevent it, we 
should see a repetition of the disas- 
trous economic mistakes that were 
made in the last war. 

The warning went unheeded. But 
now, at last, Washington’s policy 
makers have come around to 
Baruch’s way of thinking. 

On April 27, President Roosevelt 
sent a message to Congress, admit- 
ting that the ominous pattern of the 
lat war was beginning to unfold 
again. 

“The rise in the cost of living dur- 
ing this war has begun to parallel 
the last,” he said. ‘““The time has defi- 
nitely come to stop the spiral. And 
we can face the fact that there must 
be a drastic reduction in our stand- 
ard of living.” 

Baruch had foreseen clearly what 
would happen, and he had advised 
the Government to act before the 
price spiral started on its upward 
course. He had learned, trying to 
tame one in the last war, how un- 
tuly a price spiral may become if it 
is allowed to have its head. 

In extenuation of the Administra- 
tion’s policy of delay, it may be con- 
ceded that prices rose slowly in the 
first few months of the war. The 
President told Congress that the 
average prices of necessaries had 
gone up about fifteen per cent since 
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Government policy makers have come around to his way of thinking 


the autumn of 1939, but about 
twelve per cent of that rise occurred 
in the last twelve months. It was not 
until after Pearl Harbor that the 
rate of acceleration became really 
alarming. 

It may be admitted also that the 
country was not ready for irksome 
governmental control of its eco- 
nomic life before we got into the 
war. In democracies it is not expe- 
dient for governments to outrun 
public opinion. Even now, although 
the country has been at war for five 
months, the President is proceeding 
cautiously. The present move to 
check inflation is merely a recon- 
naissance maneuver to be followed by 
an attack in force. 

Although inflation is commonly 
regarded as the main evil of wartime 
economy, it is really only one phase 
of a bigger evil. When economic 
forces are allowed to operate freely 
during a war, undesirable changes in 
the distribution of wealth occur, 
changes which are not only socially 
inequitable but which also sow the 
seeds of postwar depression. 

What happened during the last 
war? Swollen incomes, wages as well 
as profits, were allowed to remain in 
the hands of the recipients, with the 
result that prices were forced up to 
an inflationary level. The Govern- 
ment borrowed huge sums which 
found their way into the coffers of 
industrialists who lent their exces- 
sive earnings to the Government. 
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And when the war was over the 
workers had dissipated their high 
wages in a riotous spending spree— 
we all remember shipyard workers 
parading in silk shirts—the rich were 
richer, the Government was heavily 
in debt. Most of the Government 
debt was held by the moneyed class, 
and the interest on the debt became 
a drain upon the income of the 
workers who had not profited, in 
any permanent sense, from the war. 

The same thing happened in Eng- 
land. England emerged from the last 
war with a national debt of roughly 
$40,000,000,000—over twice the size 
of the national income. Interest 
charges on the debt alone amounted 
to ten per cent of the national in- 
come, and since most of the debt was 
held by the moneyed class, the in- 
terest charges became a permanent 
charge upon the wages and incomes 
of the working and middle classes. 
The wage earners had spent their 
high earnings, they had no reserve 
purchasing power. Hence there was 
no foundation for a sound postwar 
economy. 

It was these wartime dislocations 
in the two great English-speaking 
countries, most economists now 
agree, which prepared the ground 
for the depression of the thirties. 

The problem of the Government 
today is to avoid a repetition of our 
experience in the last war. Again 
money is plentiful, consumers are 
bidding for a dwindling stock of 
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goods, and prices, as they always do 
when buying power exceeds avail- 
able consumers’ goods, are skyrock- 
eting. 

Swollen corporation profits, high 
and wartime bonuses are 
once again enriching the moneyed 
The Government is again 
vast sums of money, 
swelling the national debt, and in- 
curring interest obligations which 
will be a drain upon the national in- 
come after the war. 

It is more imperative that the 


salar iCS, 


pI oup 


borrow ing 


Government act to, check inflation 
now than it was in the last war. 
For this reason: In the last war con- 
sumers’ goods were more plentiful 


than in this one. We did not have 
to convert so much of our industrial 


capacity nor divert so great a pro- 
portion of our raw materials to war 
production as we have been com- 
pelled to in this war. Hence, the 
competition for goods was not so 
keen and the impact on prices was 
less violent. 

That being the case, the Govern- 
ment compelled to adopt sterner 
measures to draw off excess purchas- 
ing power than it adopted in the last 
war. The Government must pick the 
pock of the people because, so 
long they have money, they will 
bid up available commodities and 
thus the inflationary price spiral will 
be act lerated. 

Now, there are two principal ways 
of taking income out of the recip- 
ients’ pockets—taxation and borrow- 
ing. The Government may impose 
heavy taxes; it may induce the in- 
come-earners to lend a part of their 
earnings to pay for the conduct of 
the wai 

In the last war, the Government 
did both. It taxed—more heavily 
than normally, but not stiffly. And 
it borrowed—mainly from the mon- 
eyed class, who lent excess funds, 
investment funds which the moneyed 
classes are always eager to place with 
a borrower whose security is good 
and who pays a fair rate of return. 

Government borrowing in the last 
war had relatively little effect upon 
inflation, because the loans drawn 
were excess funds rather than from 
current earnings, and there was no 
reduction in purchasing power. The 


effect of this type of war financing, 
as we have seen, was to transfer a 
portion of the postwar income of 
wage earners and the middle class to 
the moneyed group in the form of 
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the postwar interest on the Govern- 
ment debt. 

Obviously, if we are not to repeat 
this economic folly, the Government 
must borrow the funds needed for 
the prosecution of this war from all 
classes of the population, not merely 
from those who have reserves of in- 
vestment funds or savings. 

If we may judge from the anti- 
inflation program which President 
Roosevelt submitted to Congress, the 
Administration is not yet ready to 
depart radically from the financing 
policy of the last war. 

Both the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., have pointed out that 
purchases of war bonds made from 
savings or investment reserves will 
have no retarding effect upon infla- 
tion. But they have both declared 
against compulsory investment of a 
portion of individual incomes in war 
bonds. They have expressed the 
view that the American public is 
willing and eager to invest at least 
ten per cent of its earnings in these 
Government obligations. 
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If that were true, then, according 


to the present program, about 
$12,000,000,000, or one-fourth of the 
funds the Government will have to 
borrow to meet the fiscal year’s obli- 
gations (not covered by tax reve. 
nues) would be subtracted from 
available purchasing power. Taxes 
would take another substantial por- 
tion of the national income, and ex- 
cess income, computed at about $15,- 
000,000,000, would be absorbed. 

But hardly any of the Government 
economists believe that the public, 
the wage earner, and the middle 
classes will voluntarily leave off buy- 
ing goods and put their money in 
Government bonds. Heretofore, bond 
sales have not averaged half the 
goal set by the Treasury for the next 
fiscal year, and undoubtedly a sub- 
stantial part of the money thus far 
invested in Government bonds rep- 
resented savings, not current income 
withheld from the grocer, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker. 

A wise borrowing policy should be 
the keystone of the Government’s 
anti-inflation policy. If a portion of 
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working and middle-class incomes 
were deducted and invested in Gov- 
emment war bonds, inflationary 
tendencies would be checked auto- 
matically, and more important, there 
would be built up a reserve of pur- 
chasing power which could be 
brought into play when the war is 


over to ease the transition from war’ 


to postwar economy. 

Although the President has turned 
thumbs down on such a plan, it 
would be rash to assume that we 
shall not come to compulsory saving 
of this type. We should not forget 
that unpalatable measures are scarce- 
ly ever pushed in an election year. 
But once the elections are held and 
the voluntary scheme has failed (as 
most of the Government economists 
are convinced it will) we may expect 
to hear that the President and Mr. 
Morgenthau have changed . their 
views. Even now there is a bill pend- 
ing in Congress providing for en- 
forced savings. 

It is yet too early to hazard a 
guess as to what form the tax bill 
will take. In his message, the Presi- 
dent laid it down as a desirable end 
that taxes should be high enough to 
keep corporate profits down to a rea- 
sonably low level, and the income of 
individuals to a maximum, after pay- 
ment of taxes, of $25,000 a year. 

If, as the President suggested, the 
lax program is to serve not only as 
a means of raising revenue for the 
Government but as a weapon in 
fighting inflation, then it must be so 
devised as to get at excess income. 
The question arises, then, who are 
the recipients of the excess income? 

We have it on the authority of 
Leon Henderson, Price Administra- 
tor, that about ninety per cent of the 
Wartime excess income is going into 
the pockets of the wage earners. It 
follows, therefore, that if the tax bill 
is to contribute to the curbing of 
inflation, it will have to dig into the 
earnings of the low-income groups. 

The Treasury started out strongly 
indisposed to bring the low income 
groups into the framework of the 
individual income tax for thorough- 
ly commendable reasons. But, pre- 
sumably to head off a growing sen- 
iment in Congress for a general 
sales tax that would hit the low 
income groups, the Treasury sub- 
mitted a revised income tax schedule. 
The Ways and Means Committee 
approved the schedule, which lowers 
exemptions for single persons from 





$750 to $500, and for married persons 
from $1500 to $1200. 

Naturally, labor unions have 
voiced vigorous opposition to both 
the sales tax and the Treasury's 
latest recommendations for bringing 
the low income group into the in- 
come tax. Bearing in mind the No- 
vember elections, Congress is indis- 
posed to accept the lower income 
tax exemption. It is far more likely 
that a sales tax will be adopted. 

Excess profits of corporations prob- 
ably will be heavily taxed, but it is 
doubtful if the next revenue bill 
will be so drastic as to permit no one 
to enjoy an income higher than the 
maximum proposed by the Presi- 
dent, which is substantially the max- 
imum permitted in Great Britain. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
of the House has recommended a 
corporate excess profits tax of more 
than ninety per cent, but it is actu- 
ally not as severe as it sounds, since 
the committee adopted a normal 
corporation tax of forty per cent in- 
stead of fifty-five as recommended by 
the Treasury. But it is safe to say 
that corporations will not be per- 
mitted to retain profits in any way 
comparable to those earned and re- 
tained in the last war. If the maxi- 
mum approved by the Congress is 
somewhat higher than what the 
President had in mind when he sug- 
gested a “reasonable” level, it will 
not be an exorbitant maximum. 


LTHOUGH, as we have stated, the 

Administration has come around 

to Baruch’s way of thinking, it has 
not yet gone all the way. 

What Baruch advised was an over- 
all freezing of all prices, the prices of 
farm products as well as of manu- 
factured products, all wages, remu- 
neration, and profits. With this many 
New Deal economists now agree, in- 
cluding Mr. Henderson. 

But President Roosevelt, while he 
suggested the desirability of stabiliz- 
ing remuneration for work (he did 
not use the term wages), farm prices, 
and profits, failed to put a lid on 
wages. 

He directed Henderson to impose 
a ceiling on prices. And he asked 
Congress to revise the law which for- 
bids Henderson to fix any price ceil- 
ing on farm products that does not 
allow the farmer 110 per cent of 
parity. He proposed that when the 
price of any farm product has at- 
tained parity, it should not be al- 
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lowed to rise higher in the future. 

As the situation stands, as of this 
writing, price controls have been 
proclaimed for 110 basic commodi- 
ties, and by the end of this month, 
probably by the time this article ap- 
pears, price ceilings will have been 
set for every wholesale transaction 
and for the millions of goods sold 
at retail. Generally speaking, these 
prices will be those that prevailed on 
a date in March. 

But there is hardly a chance that 
Congress will heed the President’s 
request for a revision of the farm 
pricing act which assures farmers 
110 per cent of parity. 

And as to the control to be exer- 
cised over wages, we have yet to see 
what the President meant when he 
said that wages should be held to 
existing levels. 

The labor unions have opposed 
and still oppose any inflexible ceil- 
ing on wages. Increases up to one 
dollar a day have been demanded 
in the steel, automobile, and ship- 
building industries. Eventually, these 
demands will be arbitrated by the 
National War Labor Board. Since 
the President sent his message to 
Congress, the War Labor Board has 
handed down no decision in a case 
where a demand for a wage increase 
is involved. Heretofore, the Board 
has granted increases—usually less 
than the union demands—to adjust 
wages to the cost of living. 

All indications now point to a 
continuance of that policy. Each 
wage demand probably will be con- 
sidered in the light of prevailing 
scales in comparable industries and 
the cost of living index. Where wages 
are below the prevailing scale, the 
board probably will adjust them up- 
ward. But if the cost of living is 
stabilized, demands for wages in ex- 
cess of prevailing rates in the indus- 
try probably will be denied. 

If the anti-inflation program fails 
—and there is no lack of experts who 
say it will—the fault will lie with 
the Administration in having failed 
to whittle down income through 
adequate taxation or enforced sav- 
ings. Price fixing on the scale en- 
visioned by Henderson has never 
been attempted either in England or 
Canada. 

If the purchasing power is avail- 
able, prices will continue to rise, 
unless Henderson can set up an 
enforcement force more _ ruthless 
than the Gestapo. 


| HE new World War is only a few 


months old for American troops, but 


already heroic soldier-priests in the 
Army and Navy Chaplain Corps have 
begun to brighten the glory of their 
Church and their Country by noble 
deeds both in the camps and on the 
war § multiplying battlefields. 

\t this writing we know definitely 
that two chaplain priests already have 
given their lives for the service. One 


of them, Father Aloysius Schmitt, of 


the Archdiocese of Dubuque, a grad- 
uate of that honored training school 
of American bishops and pastors, the 
North American College on the hills 
outside the Vatican in Rome, was 
killed in the opening engagement on 
the first day of the war. He was 
trapped below decks on one of the 
battleships sunk in the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 

Che other martyr for his Church 
and Country was Father Michael F. 
Duggan who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in the prewar ma- 
neuvers in North Carolina last fall. 

The details on Father Schmitt's 





U. 





death are not yet all known but, ac- 
cording to reports that have come 
back, he was with a group of sailors, 
preparing for Mass when the shatter- 
ed ship began to sink. The men 
invited him to precede them through 
a porthole, but he refused, insisting 
that they make their escape first. 
Some started through but there 
proved to be too little time for all. 
The porthole sloshed below the sur- 
face, and Father Schmitt was among 
those lost. He would have celebrated 
his seventh anniversary as a priest 
the next day. He had been ordained 
in Rome on the feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception, 1934. 

“He was an excellent chaplain de- 


voted to his daily Mass, and he had - 


a profound influence on the men in 
the fleet,” Bishop John F. O'Hara 
of the Military Ordinariate com- 
mented sadly in epitaph. 

Although Father Schmitt and 
Father Duggan are the only known 
chaplains who have so far given their 
lives, four other priests are listed as 
missing. They are the Rev. John J. 
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Photo from U. 8. Army Signal Corps 





Above: Monsignor William R. Arnold, Chief of 
S. Army Chaplains. Left: 
Chaplain Vanholme pauses in his rounds to write 
a letter for one of the boys under his care 


Catholic Field 


By BARRETT McGURN 


Garrity, of Philadelphia, chaplain of 
the U.S.S. Langley, and three Filt- 
pino priests. A number of others have 
already been singled out for military 
recognition for other acts of heroism. 

One such priest is Father Joseph 
Lafleur of Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, who has been given the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for bravery 
under fire in the Philippines. The 
terse official report on the award said 
that during an attack December 8 on 
a Philippine airport Father Lafleur 
removed wounded men to safety and 
solaced them in the face of continu- 
ous dive bombing and machine gun- 
ning by enemy planes. 

Another of this young war’s hero 
priests is Father John E, Duffy, head 
of the chaplains of all faiths in the 
First Philippine Corps, who has been 
given the Purple Heart decoration 
for singularly meritorious action in 
continuing to minister to his men 
after he himself had been wounded. 
Reports reaching this country de- 
scribed his taking a place in the 
front-line action with his men. 
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Still another recipient of Army 
honors for heroism is Father Mat- 
thias E. Zerfas, a graduate eight years 

of St. Francis Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, who shared the citation for 
valor given to the 26th Cavalry Regi- 
ment for that unit’s conduct in the 
thick of the campaign between Lin- 
gayen Gulf and Bataan Peninsula. 
Father Zerfas, reports say, remained 
in the open to comfort the wounded 
who were exposed to Japanese bomb- 
ing and strafing. 

Although these deeds make more 
thrilling reading, the services which 
hundreds of other Catholic chaplains 
in American Army camps and on 
warships are performing each day 
are not less self-sacrificing and in- 
spiring. Theirs is a tale of rare in- 
terest. 

The Catholic chaplain is as truly 
a part of the armed forces as he is a 
priest of the Church. Just as he is 
ordained to the priesthood so is he 
commissioned by the President as an 
oficer either of the Army or the 
Navy, agreeing to remain in the serv- 
ice until six months after the war’s 
end, whenever that may be. 

It is a strange and lonesome life, 
for the chaplain priest doffs his 
Roman collar, dons the four-in-hand 
tie, the Sam Browne belt, and the 
other articles of an officer’s uniform, 
and steps into a world where he 
rarely again enjoys the companion- 
ship of fellow priests. 

This was brought home forcibly 
one day when I visited a chaplain 
at an Eastern fort. Inquiring for the 
chaplain’s office I was directed up 
two flights of stairs into a room forty 
feet long which might have been a 
New York business office were it not 
for the typical yellow, unpainted 
wooden walls of Army barracks. 

Rows of desks stretched down the 
long room. One of them, open to all 
the rest, was that of the chaplain. 
At nearby desks, combat officers 
worked over plans and correspond- 
ence. The plaque on the chaplain’s 
desk identified him as “Captain ——,” 
or I would never have guessed which 
place was his. No crucifix, no paint- 
ing of the Sacred Heart, no other 
holy pictures, no statues or other 
familiar adornments of a rectory’s 
walls surrounded him. 

We went for a walk. As we strolled 
under the cannon of an older fort, 
now used as the guardhouse for 
prisoners, the post’s modern guns 
fired a round and the large Amer- 





ican flag on the mast ahead of us 
began fluttering to earth for the 
night. My chaplain friend stopped 
still, placed his briefcase quickly on 
the ground, and came to a smart 
salute, the consecrated fingers touch- 
ing the peak of his soldier cap. It 
was a startling dramatization of the 
extent to which the priest was ab- 
sorbed into the Army. 

I asked him, after the flag was 
gathered up by reverent soldier arms, 
how this great change in his life had 
affected him. His answer, for all its 
special nature, may be taken as typi- 
cal. He said’that it had been a far 
cry from the Dominican seminary, 
where he had been teaching, to this 
hustling fort, but that it had proved 
to be a great consolation to minister 
to the eager congregations he had 
found among the soldiers. He added 
that the discipline of Army life had 
not been irksome at all because he 
had long since learned to love dis- 
cipline in the Church. In fact, he 
said, he was delighted with Army 
life for he had been a plebe at West 
Point before resigning to enter the 
seminary! 

Again and again chaplains, send- 
ing their monthly report to the Mili- 
tary Ordinariate in New York, have 
made the same remark, the fact that 
the fervor in the camps is a consola- 
tion to outweigh the loneliness and 
the other hardships of their new field 
of ministry. Lax young men have 
buoyed up their chaplains by return 
to the Sacraments, and men of no 
religion have added to their joy by 
streaming into the Church. 


Mass in the chapel at Camp Grant, Ill 
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Father George A. Rosso, chaplain 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station in Illinois, selected at ran- 
dom among the chaplains for ques- 
tioning on this point, exhibited with 
obvious pleasure a letter he received 
from the mother of a sailor: “My 
son, who neglected his religion for 
years, writes: ‘I have been asleep for 
years. Thank God my chaplain woke 
me up. I have been at Mass and 
Communion every day for the last 
week.’ God’s blessing on your work, 
A grateful Mother.” 

Many non-Catholics have come to 
know the Church intimately for the 
first time in the camps. They have 
come to see and know the priests. 
They have seen Catholics stream into 
Mass on Sundays in numbers ten 
times the size of those at Protestant 
services even though Catholics at the 
post were a minority. And they have 
learned something for the first time 
of what the Catholic Church is and 
teaches. 

There are still too few priests with 
the troops but even at that there are 
more Catholic priests serving as chap- 
lains now than ever before in the 
history of the United States armed 
forces. There were 692 priest chap- 
lains when a count was taken at the 
start of this Spring, and by the end 
of this year there may be 1,000. The 
magnitude of this sum may be real- 
ized by comparing it with the num- 
ber at the outbreak of the emergency 
—a mere fifty-nine. 

Wherever a good-sized corps of 
Catholic troops is gathered there a 
Catholic chaplain is likely to be 
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found. One of them is in Corregidor, 
the fortress in Manila Bay, which a 
gallant band of besieged Americans 


held for so long against the envelop- 
ing anese attack. One of them, 
Father Albert J. Hoffman of the 


Dubuque Archdiocese, was with the 


Midwestern troops who constituted 
the first A.E.F. of this war, landing 
in northern Ireland. Others are 
kn to be in Iceland, in Puerto 
Ric the Panama Canal Zone, 
and in Hawaii with the troops. 

Che War Department commissions 
one chaplain for every 1,200 of- 
ficers and enlisted men, and one- 
fourth of the chaplains are Catholic. 
Getting an accurate idea of how 
many Catholics are now under arms 
is diffiicult—both because of the lack 
of a complete religious census of the 
troops and the high speed with which 
the armed forces now are expanding 
—but Official Catholic Directory 
estin s that there were 700,000 at 
the beginning of this Spring. About 
one in every four soldiers is a Cath- 
olic, ding to the rule-of-thumb 
estimates being made. 

The assignment of chaplains to 
regiments is a War Department pre- 
rogative. An effort is made to assign 
a chaplain of the predominant re- 
ligious group, and where there are 
enough soldiers the War Department 
tries to assign both a Protestant min- 
ister and a Catholic priest. 

Of urse this does not always 
work out, and one of the greatest 
difficulties of the priest chaplains—a 
hardship that will become greater as 
this war of vast distances spreads 
troops out through the Pacific and 
possibly through Europe—is and will 
be to reach isolated little groups cut 
off for long periods at a time from 
Mass and the Sacraments. 

Commissioned chaplains are paid 
by the Government. They are given 
the same pay as officers of the same 
rank in the combat arms, for chap- 
lains are considered excellent boost- 
ers of morale both by the Army and 
the Navy 

Che chaplain who becomes Chief 
of Chaplains—an appointment made 
by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate—receives the rank of 
Brigadier General. A Catholic priest, 
the Right Rev. Monsignor William 
R. Arnold, who was ordained in 1908 
after graduation from St. Bernard's 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., is the 
present Chief of Chaplains. Thus, 
for the first time in American his- 


tory, a Catholic priest is a United 
States Army general! 

As Chief of Chaplains, Monsignor 
Arnold advises the Secretary of War 
and the Army Chief of Staff on re- 
ligious matters concerning the Army. 
Sixty years old, a native of Wooster, 
O., Monsignor Arnold has been an 
Army chaplain since 1913. 

The priest entering service with 
the armed forces is given a certain 
amount of the equipment he needs 
to minister to the men, but he lacks 
many articles — partly for financial 
reasons, and partly because of the 
natural rigors of military life. 

Each Army chaplain is supplied by 
the War Department with an as- 
sembly tent eighty feet long and 
forty feet wide, a portable fifty- 
pound organ, a portable typewriter, 
a set of hymnals, a large field desk, 
a steel chest, and a chaplain’s flag. 
The latter, a blue standard with a 
Latin cross, is a signal to the troops 
wherever flown that the chaplain 
may be found beneath it, either per- 
forming services, or holding himself 
in readiness for confessions, or other 
works helpful to the men. 

In addition to these articles, the 
War Department: during the past 
year has erected 604 white, wooden, 
steeple-topped chapels in all the 
large camps from one end of America 
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to another for the common use of 
all religions. 

These chapels, costing $21,220 and 
requiring a total expenditure of $12, 
816,880 (a single fort, Camp Bland. 
ing, Fla., was given twenty-two of 
them!) were one of the most remark. 
able tributes to the importance of 
religion ever paid by the United 
States Government, and have proved 
to be a boon indeed to the chaplains 
both Catholic and non-Catholic. 

The Army, too, has printed 500, 
ooo copies of My Daily Reading 
From the New Testament for free 
distribution to the Catholic troops. 
Non-Catholic soldiers received other 
appropriate Biblical readings. The 
book for the Catholics was arranged 
from the revised New Testament by 
Father Joseph F. Stedman, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., spiritual director of the 
Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 

Out in the field, particularly in 
war zones, problems arise which 
neither the War Department nor 
home parish friends can help. Chief 
among these is the task of finding a 
place to say Mass and administer the 
Sacraments. 

Warships have no chapels at all, 
so that Mass on their open decks 
under the bristling main guns has 
become a common sight. On one of 
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his swings through the country’s mili- 
tary bases, Bishop O’Hara had the 
thrill of attending Mass on the 
hangar deck of an aircraft carrier off 
the California coast, and seeing 350 
of the 1,500 present receiving Holy 
Communion. Only a few days in- 
tervened between that service and a 
Mass the Bishop was at deep in the 
woods of Georgia where 300 of the 
1,200 soldiers attending received 
Communion. 

Many a “jeep” car—this war’s odd 
little combat vehicle—has had. its 
engine hood spread with the altar 
cloths for Mass, with a crucifix 
mounted on the windshield. 

“I find that a big truck is the best 
portable cathedral,” Father Roman 
J. Nuwer, a Lieutenant Colonel chap- 
lain with the 106th Field Artillery 
of the federalized National Guard, 
commented cheerfully. “The tailgate 
of the truck serves as an ideal altar. 
It is at the proper height and is very 
sturdy.” 

He hears confessions on the truck's 
front bumper, in its driver’s cab, 
walking down the street beside the 
soldier, or riding along with him in 
a car, Father Nuwer added. 

The day of one typical chaplain, 
Father Mariner T. Smith at Fort 
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Eustis, began with Mass at 5:30 A.M., 
and with duties in his office for the 
rest of the forenoon. During the 
afternoon he visited the prisoners in 
the guardhouse and the patients in 
the hospital. At the latter place he 
soon found that the doctors and 
nurses, as well as the patients, had 
problems calling for advice, and 
several non-Catholic nurses asked for 
instructions and became converts. In 
the evening he received calls from 
the troops—a wide range of visits 
from those prompted by a desire to 
go to confession, from others pro- 
voked by a mere wish to chat or, 
sometimes, by a desire to have the 
chaplain intercede with other officers 
for favors. Sometimes these calls 
lasted until 11:30 P.M., only six hours 
away from next morning's Mass. 
Among the Army’s requirements 
of the chaplains is that in war 
zones the clergymen seek out appro- 
priate burial places for possible 
casualties, and to keep on hand an 
adequate supply of crosses to mark 
the graves of slain Catholic and 
Protestant young men and six-pointed 
Stars of David for the Jews. In addi- 
tion, the care of the wounded is 
given to the chaplain, and it is his 
responsibility to jot down last words 








and wishes of dying soldiers, and 
later to transmit these and the man’s 
possessions to his bereaved family. 

In return, the Army has in effect 
a rule requiring the senior officer 
present to notify the chaplain imme- 
diately when any soldier is injured 
or becomes gravely ill, and death ap- 
pears imminent. Thus the sacra- 
ments may be administered in time. 

Chaplains go into battle with their 
men, but carry no sidearms and fire 
no guns. If captured, international 
conventions call for them to be 
treated as non-combatants. 

Meanwhile, as this war goes on, 
the paradox emerges more and more 
clearly that a greater understanding 
of the Church comes out of the 
general evil of the conflict. A single 
incident will suffice to make the 
point, When prewar maneuvers 
were held in North Carolina, the 
state with the smallest proportion of 
Catholics in the country—fewer than 
one per cent—many Catholic troops 
came down for the war exercises 
from New York and New England. 
In one small city of the state where 
Protestant churches were many and 
imposing, and where the Catholic 
priest was virtually unknown, the 
troops sought out the priest and at- 
tended his services in the greatest 
crowds to which he had ever before 
ministered. 

Maneuvers ended and the troops 
returned North. Then war started. 
They were ordered to Louisiana as 
the first step on the long road over- 
seas. When various of the troops 
heard the train would run through 
the same North Carolina city, they 
asked and obtained permission to 
have it stop there long enough to 
greet the humble local priest again. 
The priest was called to the station. 
The troops piled out by the hun- 
dreds to greet him, and then knelt 
down in the dust of the little city’s 
streets to receive his blessing. The 
train left a few minutes later, but 
many of the priest’s fellow citizens 
had seen him in those few seconds 
for the first time. 

It is consoling to the folks back 
home to know that their boy in the 
armed forces has every possible op- 
portunity to practice his religion. It 
is good to know too that in his chap- 
lain he has a friend to whom he can 
go for guidance in his difficulties. 
Many a young man has returned to 
his religious duties through the min- 
istrations of the soldier-priests. 
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By KATHERINE BURTON 


Kathleen Norris 


DURING the past months I have had several letters 
about Kathleen Norris, most of them agreeing with my 
previously expressed opinions of her books, but two 
implied that I must be either ignorant, or jealous, or 
both in my statements about her. 

[ am not going into this matter in debatable form 
but I shall present as Exhibits one and two quotations 
from the advertising printed in the newspapers about 
them by the publishers of her two latest works. First 
for The Venables: “*We'’ve got five children,’ he re- 
proached his wife, ‘that’s about all a man can afford 
these days.’ Second, for the tale called Dina Cashman, 
of which I have written here before. It speaks of the 
heroine as “swept up into a world of luxury and into 
a breathless unashamed love affair with a man she 
knew she could not marry.” 

I call my readers’ attention to the word “unashamed” 
in this sentence and rest my case. 


A Missionary Priest 
| HAVE finished the story in Colliers by Pearl Buck, 


onetime Nobel prize winner and highly acclaimed 
author of height, depth, and breadth of view. It is the 
story of a priest, Father Valerian, who has been for 
many years a missionary in China, in a little town which 
was off the route of anything until the Japanese came 
and held it. He lived his life as he liked. “When com- 
plaints came from the mission offices in New York he 
threw them away.” This was in regard to business mat- 
ters. In piety he was above reproach. 

Into his life came complications in the shape of a 
beautiful blonde. In New York Elaine Brian’s mother, 
dying, told her daughter to go to China and find Mark 
Chappell—and then added, “Father Valerian.” Never 
mind how Elaine found out where he was but she did, 
what with her great wealth, and she went straight by 
airplane to the town where he lived. On the way she 
met an American who wanted to marry her. At home 
she left a young man who loved her, and a father who 
had married her mother for money. This part of the 
story is of course just ordinary potboiling romantic 
material and I am not interested in that portion. But 
I am very much interested in this portrait of a priest 
in China. He is unique. I am sure of that and I think 
he is more than unique. I doubt if there has been 
even one like him. 

Anyway she got there and found him in his little 
mission and she said to him, “I am Mary Hatcher’s 
daughter,” and she told him her mother had sent her 


to him when she was dying. She decided not to tell him 
the story of her mother’s unhappy marriage. “He had 
been so long a priest.” But she showed him her mother’s 
picture and said she wanted to give it to him. 

He rather naturally refused it and handed it back. 
“At the quivering touch of that strong bony hand she 
was struck into silence. ‘Forgive me, Father,’ she whis- 
pered. He gave her the look of his priesthood. ‘Child, 
you have not sinned’.” 

The language used in this story, showing utter igno- 
rance of Catholic phraseology, goes all through. Under 
the stimulus of worry, Father Valerian ejaculates “Our 
Saviour.” The helper who has been with him for years 
sometimes addresses him as, “My dear priest.” 

A few days after the first meeting Father Valerian 
makes up his mind that he must send Elaine from the 
mission, where she had been staying because it was the 
safest place. While considering that, he wonders about 
something else: “He wondered if it were a sin that the 
pronouncement of that name (that is, Father) on her 
lips gave him such pleasure. Perhaps that pleasure was 
sinful and of the earth and not of heaven.” 

There is more of all this, lots more. Unfortunately I 
saved only bits here and there and have lost one of the 
most interesting—one which intimates, by his saying 
when Elaine gets lost, something about “Our child, 
Mary” that perhaps Elaine is really his own child. But 
maybe I just read that into it, being swept away emo- 
tionally by all the great love in which the book abounds. 

Through the long list of books which contain stories 
of priests I cannot recall one so poorly drawn. And the 
excellent reason for this of course is that Pearl Buck 
does not understand a religion with priests in it, and 
has no comprehension of the really spiritual. Why she 
ever wrote this book is difficult to see unless it is that 
the success of a book like Cronin’s gave her the impetus. 


Spiritual Revulsion 


A FEW years ago Pearl Buck wrote a book called 
Women and War, a series of essays which show clearly 
her distaste for priests and for spirituality. “She, that is, 
woman, must sit in the pews and listen while he preaches, 
and bow her head when he prays to God in her behalf, 
and put her bits of money in the contribution box.” 

Writing of the spiritual she says, with a sudden burst 
of out and out anger, “I cannot pronounce the word 
spiritual aloud. I have not done so for years. It arouses 
such feelings of repulsion and ferocity in me that I feel 
my tranquillity menaced.” 

Yet, out of the depths of her inexperience, her dis- 
taste, she writes a novel about a priest! 














THE PASSIONISTS 


IN CHINA 


China Vignettes 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


Missionaries in China have a 
sparkling good time. Many there are 
who will not agree with that state- 
ment when they envisage all the so- 
called hardships, the dangers from 
floods, bandits, disease, and war 
which are ever part of a Missionary’s 
life. But to a Missionary, the tang of 
adventure is the spice of life. And 
since China is a land where the un- 
usual is the usual and the unexpected 
always happens, then it goes without 
saying that there is no more zestful 
life than that of a Missionary in the 
hinterland of China. However, for- 
eign Missionaries are as a rule a mod- 
est breed—except when it comes to 
begging pennies to keep their work 
going—and many a hilarious adven- 
ture lies locked in the unseen diaries 
of the heart. Hilarious indeed, al- 
though at times there is more than 
a modicum of danger and hazard 
glossed over. 

This thoroughly enjoyable life, 
perhaps, can best be explained by as- 
serting that one of the prime requi- 
sites for a missionary career is a keen 
and all-enveloping sense of humor. 
Without it one might be tempted to 
throw in the sponge very quickly, 
since China does not wait on the 
order of a severe initiation. Yet Mis- 
sionaries without this superb gift are 
so few and far between that their 
number is negligible. In fact I have 
never met a Missionary who did not 
immediately remind me of the fa- 
mous opening line of Scaramouch: 
“He was born with the gift of laugh- 
ter and a sense that the world was 
mad.” So may you enjoy my vignettes. 


RODEO A LA CHINOIS 


Mules really do have a sense of 
humor. Perhaps that is why Mis- 
sionaries get along with them so well, 
most of the time. Then, too, many a 
Missionary owes his life to a mule, so 
we cannot but be fond of them. How- 
ever, a mule can show a really per- 
verted sense of humor if the Mis- 


sionary leaves himself open to the 
opportunity. For instance, a certain 
mule must have chortled when his 
master decided to slide behind him 
within the confines of a narrow lean- 
to. But the mule neatly pinned him 
against the wall and rapped a fine 
tattoo on his chest. Well, that certain 
Missionary doesn’t advise the treat- 
ment under any circumstance. 

A very tall Missionary usually has 
an unusually tall mule. But the taller 
the mule the longer the legs, and 
consequently the greater explosive 
power. Try and mount such a fellow. 
It usually ends in near disaster. This 
certain very tall Missionary was wont 
to mount his unusually tall mule by 
a few yards sprint and a leap which 
carried him clear into the saddle. 
However, the mule lulled him into a 
most woeful security. Then one day 
just as the Missionary was in the air, 
the mule with malice aforethought 
stepped forward a few sedate paces. 
The Missionary landed neatly as of 
yore—but it wasn’t in the saddle. He 
gallantly scored one for the mule. 

Just one more about a mule who 
was a rodeo all himself. Mules, like 
bees, can sense if a person is afraid of 
them. A beautiful black beast had a 
rider who knew that the beauty was 
only skin deep and that beneath it 
lay rippling muscles of perversity. 
So he held a tight check and a good 
knee clamp. The mule meekly jogged 
along just exuding serenity. Slowly 
the tense rider relaxed. He thought 
the mule had sensed a rider with 
whom it didn’t pay to fool. 

But the mule had entirely other 
thoughts on the matter. When he 
knew the good Missionary had final- 
ly dropped all caution and was ripe 
for an easy toss, he exploded. For one 
fleeting instant the Missionary had 
an upside down panoramic view of 
the countryside, and then a clump of 
bushes received his hurtling form. 
Nothing daunted but slightly piqued, 
the Missionary returned to the battle. 
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He got aboard but before he could 
fasten a grip on the pommel horn he 
was in mid-air again. That mule had 
tricks a broncho never learned. And 
as a result the Missionary found him- 
self zooming in all directions. It set- 
tled down to a test of stamina. Final- 
ly the mule seemingly calmed down. 
Then came the end. A sudden stiff- 
legged sunfish and the rider went up 
in the air to come down in a swan- 
divish posture, and all but impaled 
himself on the horn of the saddle. 
Well, very few can take a blow like 
that in the midriff without also tak- 
ing the count. This Missionary took 
both. He rolled to the ground and 
for a goodly number of minutes lost 
all interest in this world and in the 
next. The mule gleefully sped back 
to the Mission. The Missionary 
slowly plodded his homeward way. 


OIL FOR THE BABES OF CHINA 


When sirens howl and planes ar- 
rive from nowhere and bombs begin 
to shower, no one is particular about 
the style of shelter. So when a certain 
Missionary found himself in that 
predicament he threw himself flat 
behind a newly delivered drum of 
castor oil—of all things. The babes 
of the Mission were fortunate in that 
the oil had arrived to ameliorate 
their little gastronomic disturbances; 
but not so fortunate was the Mis- 
sionary. A stray fragment of shrapnel 
pierced the drum and before the 
prostrate Missionary could wriggle 
out of range, he was deluged in a 
gurgling cascade of castor oil. 

As easy to remove the evidences of 
being tarred and feathered it is, as 
to eradicate the slithering essence of 
castor oil, especially when it chooses 
to make itself a preponderantly lib- 
eral hair tonic. And that in a land 
where running water is unknown 
and showers just pictures in a Mont- 
gomery Ward catalogue. But the Mis- 
sionary has a good story of the time 
the Japanese gave him castor oil. 





Ta little girl holding 


the crucifix was one month 


old in the Church, when 
this picture was taken. She 
is telling her playmates the 
story of God’s infinite love 
for mankind. 

This is the Missionaries’ 
response to Christ’s own 
prayer, “Suffer the little 
ones to come unto Me”; 
and the answer, likewise, 
to the hunger that gnaws 
at the soul of pagan China. 





Into the murk of unbelief 
and superstition shone a ray 
of light, when the Passionist 
Fathers took up the work of 
preaching Christ Crucified in 
Hunan. During the few years 
of their labors, mission chap- 
els have sprung up through- 
out the hills and valleys of 
our Vicariate. In the corner of 
the little chapel pictured here 
is the Christmas crib, teaching 
the simple folk of Hunan the 
story of Bethlehem. In _ the 
tabernacle resides Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament. 





“ 

Down the arches of the 
years” paganism has led the poor 
Chinese a merry chase. True, it 
has given their religious instincts 
an outlet and a medium of ex- 
pression. They have devoted to 
it their finest talents, as their 
splendid temples and monu- 
ments attest. 

But gods of stone or bronze or 
wood cannot answer prayers, or 
teach eternal truths, or lead the 
way to a life beyond this life. 





A PICTURE can sometimes tell more than 
a page of words. Look thoughtfully at this 
poor man. His eyes are wide open windows, 
revealing the soul of pagan China. 

In the sadness and despair of his expression 


we can find the reason for the question an 
old Chinese woman put to the Missionary 
who baptized her: “Where have you been for 
the past 2000 years?” 











The Hand of Friendship — 


By WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, C.P. 


A WEEK of United Relief for 
China. . . . Such was the call sounded 
throughout the United States last 
month by our President. The elo- 
quent reaction of our American peo- 
ple proved a point more important 
than our military alliance with 
China, who has unrelentingly bat- 
tled our common enemy, Japan, for 
more than 1800 continuous days. Our 
generous response to the United Re- 
lief for China appeal was a magnifi- 
cent expression of the fundamental 
goodness of the American public. It 
marked a sincere and appreciative 
understanding of the national aspira- 
tions of the Chinese people; it sprang 
from our own treasured and fought- 
for love of freedom; it had its roots 
in the memory of our own early days 
as a Republic when the going was 
hard and precarious. It was, in truth, 
the hand of friendship reached out 
by America’s one hundred and thirty 
millions to China’s four hundred and 
fifty millions. 

Important as was the reaching out 
of this hand of friendship in time of 
China’s distress, far more important 
will be the effect this relief will have 
on the future of China. China now 
regards the United States as her No. 
1 world-wide friend. The Chinese, I 
know, have a far deeper appreciation 
of the full meaning of the word 
“friend” than we Americans have. 
To them it means something that 
glowingly covers every situation— 
past, present, and future. It is some- 
thing that stands by their side like a 
good angel; it embodies the convic- 
tion that we will do for them as they, 
were they able, would do for us were 
we in need; it conveys the idea of 
immutability in goodness; it means 
that the hand once extended to them 
will never be drawn back. To the 


Chinese, friendship is a reciprocal 

expression of goodness devoid of 

selfish aims and secret ambitions. 
The build-up of this present 


friendship between the peoples of 
our country and the Chinese was ef- 
fected, in large part, by Missioners 
of the United States who have been 
living for decades among the Chi- 
nese .. by men and women whose 


unselfish lives and daily sacrifices 
have given the Chinese first-hand 
knowledge of goodness and friend- 
ship in the spirit of Christ. 

For many decades American Mis- 
sioners have carried on a united re- 
lief in China. To us of the Catholic 
Faith, relief work is neither new nor 
sudden. We rejoice greatly that the 
entire United States has had a week 
of United Relief for China. It serves 
to confirm, if confirmation were 
needed, that our method of mission 
procedure has been correct; it reaf- 
firms the fact that all men are 
brothers. Relief work pays huge divi- 
dends and contributes greatly toward 
making the world a better place. 

During the past twenty-two years 
American Passionist Missionaries in 
China have carried on an uninter- 
rupted relief program. We have no 
intention of going back over those 
first years in the heart of China, 
where keeping life in our bodies was 
a feat. Three of our Missionaries 
failed to do so, as Christ the Divine 
Missioner failed. It is worth noting 
that these three failures of thirteen 
years ago occurred during this week 
of United Relief for China. Yet we 
know on the authority of Christ 
Himself that these Missionaries found 
their lives by losing them. Failure 
thus became victory. 

Relief work based on such a foun- 
dation moved more than mountains. 
Heroically and unselfishly the work 
went on, and there occurred a change 
of heart in the people of the last 
Province of China thrown open to 
the foreigner. Men who would will- 
ingly die by violence for their work 
and whose successors kept right on 
doing the same good work, regardless 
of the killing. .. . This kind of un- 
earthly patience and goodness was 
something startlingly new to a people 
long accustomed to endure priva- 
tions and untold sufferings.- Eyes were 
opened, hearts stirred, and souls 
moved by this example of heroicity. 

Such it was twenty years ago. In 
recent years, especially since the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese conflict, 
a much broader regard is had for re- 
lief work on a national scale. Whole- 
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sale migrations of peoples to other 
inland districts have served to break 
down age-old isolationism and _nar- 
rower provincialism. 

It is with deep satisfaction that I 
quote the glowing tribute Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek gave to the Catholic 
Missionaries who have hurled them- 
selves unsparingly and with conse- 
crated zeal into the gigantic task of 
relieving pain and misery through- 
out the length and breadth of war- 
torn China. She wrote, “Large num- 
bers of Catholic Missionaries, at the 
risk of their own lives, have protected 
refugees and preserved the honor of 
hordes of terrified and _ helpless 
women who ran into their com- 
pounds when the Japanese military 
approached. Others devoted them- 
selves to the rescue and care of in- 
nocent children caught in the whirl- 
wind of war. Still others with un- 
daunted courage continued educa- 
tional work amongst the stricken and 
destitute. All these Missionaries have 
throughout kept their banners flying, 
and their spirits vibrant in the midst 
of the charred ruins of their Missions. 
In all that they are doing they have 
shown the quality of mercy which 
blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes. In deed and in spirit, their all- 
embracing charity is like manna 
dropped in the way of starved people. 
Their lives of self-denial and inner 
discipline have proved to be a source 
of inspiring courage to all those who 
serve and with whom they suffer. In 
following the footsteps of the Master 
they dare to do and die.” 


T is hoped these lines will convey 
to the readers of THE SIGN a bet- 
ter understanding and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the work you are doing 
in Hunan, China. Deliberately I 
write the word “you” for, in truth, 
the work of the Passionist Fathers 
there is your work. THE Sicn is mak- 
ing possible the continuance of that 
work and you are making possible 
Tue SIGN magazine. Please re-read 
those unsolicited words of praise 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek gave to the 
Catholic Missionaries in China. . . 
she wrote them for you. 
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THE PLEULE 
UF 
VICTURY 


By XAVIER WELCH, C.P. 


“In the world you shall have distress, 
but have confidence. I have over- 
come the world.” (John 16, 33) 


L- IS PART of the Christian para- 
dox that the standard we carry into 
battle, as the chief assurance of vic- 
tory and triumph, is that sign which 
in itself looks the very image of 
failure and shame. The Cross is so 
much more to us—the token of God’s 
love, the symbol of His Redemption, 
the force which draws us back to 
Him. But as we turn and face this 
world of struggle it is the same Cross 
which gives us confidence, which 
enables us to go forward without 
fear. “I have overcome the world,” 
our Saviour said; and He invites us 
to share in His victory, as something 
already achieved for us, if we will 
but choose to win with and by Him. 

We might have expected to find 
these words of Jesus in that part of 
the Gospel which relates His dis- 
course to the Apostles after His Res- 
urrection. We remember that it was 
this great miracle which finally made 
them realize the meaning of the 
Cross, and showed them that it was 
really a victory, and not the failure 
that it seemed. They had seen the 
agony and shame of those three days; 
had seen Him go down into the 
depths; had heard Him cry out to 
God His Father from the abyss of 
His agony; but now they saw Him 
risen again, serene and glorious. 
Surely now they could appreciate 
these words: “Fear not; I have over 
come the world!” 

But they were not spoken after 
the Resurrection. It was before His 
Passion that Jesus uttered them. It 
was during that beautiful discourse 
at the Last Supper when He told 
them so many things, lovingly and 
sweetly, speaking like a father who 











The Cross of Christ is the perennial symbol 
of Divine victory in the battle for human souls 


takes leave of his children. It was 
when His sufferings were still before 
Him that He spoke thus. It was in 
that hour of tranquillity before the 
Agony and the Passion He spoke 
these words, then, that we might find 
them even more encouraging. For our 
passion was still before us, our share 
in the Cross. He wished us to share 
in it, in its pain and its victory. So 
He uttered these blessed words of 
assurance in that moment before the 
storm, that as we in turn face our 
Cross, we might imitate that perfect 
peace and confidence with which He 
prepared for Calvary. 
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“T have overcome the world!” For 
Jesus did not need to wait for the 
Resurrection. He had already won 
the victory. By the decree of His most 
holy will, conforming to the decree 
of the Trinity, our salvation was 
already assured. Though He was 
still to undergo the agony and death 
on the Cross, even then there was no 
doubt about the issue. For it was 
before the ordeal of Calvary that He 
spoke of His victory as already 
achieved. 

Soon the world came forward to 
destroy Him! And it was indeed the 
world. All its power, all its forces, 
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all its chicanery and craft, were rep- 
resented in that hour in the city of 


Jerusalem. The Sanhedrin, that 
council of the conquered Jews which 
still retained a certain authority, as- 
sembled against Jesus and decreed 
His death. The Roman authority 
was supreme, under Pilate the Gov- 
ernor, but they were sure of bringing 
Pilate around—by blackmail if neces- 
sary; and they did, indeed, persuade 
him. The masses of the people, as 
always and everywhere, were easily 
led, and fell victim to the prop- 
aganda of the leaders. 


HE world has always been a 

battlefront. I do not speak of 
ordinary wars, but of a more signifi- 
cant struggle, which is often involved 
in them; of which the bloodshed 
and the marches and the noise and 
the confusion are only partial mani- 
festations. I speak of that war of evil 
against good, of malice against ben- 
eficénce, of hatred against love. I 
speak of that war which has its roots 
in the pride and ambition of the 
created will over and against the 
will of the Creator. 

This was the war which began in 
Heaven itself, in the revolt of those 
angels who took such pride in the 
powers of their own glorious beings, 
that they dared to rebel against God. 

This was the battle which had its 
first earthly phase in Eden, when 
Adam sought an endowment other 
than the one God offered him, and 
was cast forth with his posterity. This 
was the battle which St. Augustine 
describes in his City of God: a battle 
which is age-long; for men are still 
blind enough to imagine that they 
can resist God with success. 

This perennial warfare had its de- 
cisive battle on the Hill of Calvary. 
When Christ was crucified the issue 
was joined more clearly and definite- 
ly than at any other time. Jesus was 
the Incarnation of God Himself, and 
when men opposed Him they were 
not fighting against an ordinary 
manifestation of goodness, but against 
Goodness itself, immediately and 
directly. Every sin is an attack against 
God, but an attack which is fre- 
quently disguised; not so on Calvary. 
The greatest of saints are still but 
human, and when they. are _per- 
secuted there still may be some ap- 
pearance of a pretext. But Our Lord 
was divine, too, and He could issue 
that unqualified challenge which no 
one could dare to contradict: ““Which 


of you can convict me of sin?” So it 
came about that all the malice of 
hell, all the hatred and wickedness 
generated in the heart of fallen man, 
were concentrated in a supreme ef- 
fort against His Blessed Person. 

When holy Simeon had taken the 
Infant Jesus from His Mother's arms 
and praised God for sending us sal- 
vation, he had prophesied this battle: 
“Behold this Child,” he had said, 
“is set for the fall and for the res- 
urrection of many in Israel, and for 
a sign which shall be contradicted.” 
(Luke 2, 34) 

Jesus had been contradicted from 
the beginning. Herod had contra- 
dicted Him—the Herod who had 
sent his soldiers to slaughter the 
innocents, expecting that Jesus 
would be included among them. 

Our Lord was contradicted by the 
Pharisees and by the worldly Jewish 
priests. He is the brightness of the 
Invisible God, but men “loved dark- 
ness rather than the light.” The plots 
against Him had already been de- 
scribed in the Book of Wisdom: “Let 
us lie in wait for the just, because 
He is not for our turn,-and he is 
contrary to our doings, and up- 
braideth us for our transgressions. 
.. . He is grievous to us even to 
behold . . . Let us examine Him with 
tortures ... Let us condemn Him to 
a most shameful death.” 

Our Saviour accepted the chal- 
lenge. He had come down from 
heaven for this purpose. He wished 
to take issue once and for all 
against evil. As David His ancestor 
had shown his bravery by challeng- 
ing Goliath to single combat, win- 
ning the victory for his people, so 
did Jesus do battle for us. He per- 
mitted these wicked men to do their 
worst against Him, so that He might 
prove to us that we need never be 


‘afraid of them, so long as we fight 


on God’s side; so long as we fight 
behind the standard of His Cross. 
He said, “I have overcome the 
world!” Does this mean that the 
battle is over? Yes and no. The devil 
was vanquished that day, but he was 
not destroyed. In his hatred he was 
like one who is too blind with rage 
to admit defeat. Jesus had beaten 
him. Jesus had won, not only for 
Himself, but on behalf of all who 
would associate themselves with Him, 
by faith and the Christian life. But 
Satan would deprive us, if possible, 
of the fruit of that victory. He would 
try to deceive us as to the meaning 








of the Cross. He would try to suc. 
ceed against Christians, though he 
had failed against Christ. He would 
continue through the ages a kind of 
guerilla warfare against souls. So the 
battle goes on. 

It is the same battle. It is stil] 
against God and His Christ. Calvary 
is still the battlefield. Since the 
forces of evil could not succeed 
against the Person of Jesus, even 
though they crucified Him, they con- 
tinue the effort against His fol- 
lowers. How otherwise explain the 
vehemence of the battle against the 
Church and what she stands for? She 
stands for Jesus Christ, and the hatred 
directed against her is really hatred 
for Him. 

His Cause is a living Cause. No 
one struggles against the dead. The 
great men of history, good or bad, 
are no longer either loved or hated. 
Their histories may sometimes pro- 
vide a mild and harmless hobby for 
a literary person; their names may 
provoke a vague antipathy or a re- 
mote feeling of admiration. But no 
one really cares for them. They are 
dead, and their causes have perished. 
But it is different in the case of Our 
Lord. He is either loved or hated. 


ip our own land, even, bitter oppo- 
sition to Catholicism, to _ its 
moral code, to its instruction of chil- 
dren in the Faith—such things derive, . 
even though it is not always real- 
ized, from hatred of Jesus and 
hatred of the Cross. The renewal 
of persecution, as in Europe to 
day, proves to us that the Church 
still bears in her body “the marks of 
the Lord Jesus.” Just as she renews 
the Mystery of Calvary in the peren- 
nial Sacrifice of the Mass, so she 
illustrates it through the lives and 
sufferings of her children. 

That is why the Christian is only 
the more reassured when he sees such 
things. Because Jesus foretold them: 
“In the world you shall have dis- 
tress,” He said. “Blessed are ye when 
men shall hate you, and persecute 
you for my Name’s sake!” We may 
suffer anguish and pain. We may 
experience the wrenchings of heart 
which must afflict Our Holy Father 
today, in the great trials of the 
Church. But in the depths of our 
souls we need never lose the peace 
of Jesus, which the world can never 
take away. We keep in mind the 
reassuring words of Jesus: “Have con- 
fidence: I have overcome the world.” 
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- principal defect of con- 
temporary fiction is lack of 
realism. Too many of our 
novelists, especially among 
those who are the ablest, or at 
least, the most prominent and 
influential, fail in the novelist’s 
essential task of seeing the 
whole of life and reproducing 
it in his work. This does 
not mean that every 
novel should be a thou- 
sand-page panorama 
swarming with represen- 
tatives of every stratum 
of the society of the 
period in which the 
work is laid. Nor does 
it mean the channeling 
into a novel of all the 
cultural, political, and 
economic currents of the 
time which frames its 
action. Either of these 
methods is likely to pro- 
duce a sociological re- 
port, all statistics and 
little insight, rather 
than a novel. A novel must give the 
whole of life, and this is done by 
representing not quantities of men 
but the qualities that are distinctively 
human. . 

By the whole of life is meant the 
whole of that human nature which 
is common to all men. ‘The novelist 
must first understand what man is, 
all the elements in his nature and 
their relative importance, before he 
can tell the whole truth about John 
Smith or Mary Doe, before he can 
produce work which is more than 
superficial and fragmentary in its 
picture of this or that character and 
is of more than particular and pe- 
culiar significance. Once he _ has 
properly studied and understood 
human nature, he has a grasp on 
the whole of life and can set it forth 
in his work. 

Looking at the fiction of our day, 
we see that most ot it fails of being 
realistic in its picture of human 
nature in one of two ways. There 
are two false approaches to man and 
to life which the novelist may take. 
Both distort and depreciate their 


The Novelist and Lite 
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object. The one is romantic, the 
other naturalistic. They are some- 
times found incongruously wed in 
the same work. Neither type of writ- 
ing is, properly speaking, realistic, 


although the latter is commonly 
credited with being so. 

The romantic approach falsifies 
life by dissolving reality in a flood 
of sentimentality, by viewing it 
through tinted glasses which inten- 
sify, rather than correct, astigmatism. 
Romanticism is found in the kind 
of novel which is classified as “es- 
capist,” which is recommended in 
lending libraries to clients who want 
to get away as far as possible from 
the narrow and necessitous round 
of their own living. We are likely 
to recognize romanticism only in 
that type of novel which has much 
in common with the typical popular 
love song or moving picture. And 
we are just as likely to suppose that, 
so plainly labeled, it can be objec- 
tionable only because of its softness. 
But even professedly romantic fic- 
tion can be not only saccharine but 
poisonous; for example, when, as 
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so often happens, it surrounds a 
grubby instance of illicit passion 
with the atmosphere of idyllic love. 

But the romantic falsification of 
life is by no means confined to the 
avowedly romantic novel. It finds 
its way into a surprising amount of 
hard-boiled fiction as well. Many a 
novel which gives a brutal picture 
of the harsh, hollow character of 
modern life, goes unbelievably ro- 
mantic in spots. This oscillation be- 
tween the tough and the treacly is 
characteristic of Ernest Hemingway. 
The love affair in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls is a case in point. 

The chief objection to romantic 
fiction is its steadfast refusal to look 

fact in the face. It not only 
masks, but it actually eliminates, 
the bony structure of life. It 
smothers responsibility. It 
largely ignores probability and 
plausibility. It takes little ac- 
count of human actions as such, 
and almost no account of the conse- 
quences of these actions. It suffuses 
truth with limelight, and its values 
are all confectionery. 

Naturalism, on the other hand, 
will face facts but not all of them, 
and it denies the full meaning of 
even those that it faces. The natural- 
istic approach to life falsifies the 
nature of man by completely ignor- 
ing the very elements in human na- 
ture which make men men and not 
machines or beasts. As has been said, 
naturalistic fiction is commonly 
credited with being realistic. So es- 
tablished is this notion that the 
opening paragraph of this article, 
“The principal defect of contempo- 
rary fiction is lack of realism,” prob- 
ably struck the reader as an amazing 
statement. He may well have been 
as startled to find it in these pages 
as he would be to find a plea for 
teetotalism in a liquor advertise- 
ment, That is because he has fallen 
victim to the general misconception 
of realism. 

In popular usage the word has 
come to signify the photographic 
representation of proletarian misery, 
physical violence, the sexual act, etc. 
That novel is considered truly real- 
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istic which gives blunt detailed de- 
scriptions of what is unpleasant or 
degraded. Hence when one praises 
realism’in fiction and asks that there 
be more of it, the reader’s impres- 
sion will probably be that one wants 
all novelists to follow the lead of 
James T. Farrell or William Faulk- 
nel 

Realism means fidelity to life. It 


is now the decided exception for 
philosophy or art to consider the 
whole of life, the full, rounded, or- 
ganic truth about human _ nature. 
The very existence of the soul, the 
chief element and the form of hu- 
man nature, is disregarded when it 
is not derided. The assumption is 
that man is a mechanism or an ani- 
mal, with no essential differentiation 
from other mechanisms, other ani- 
mals. So widespread has this idea 
become that a conspicuous dignitary 


of the Church of England can write 
in unqualified praise of Bolshevism, 
without ever adverting to the con- 
cept which is basic to that system 
and which is at absolute and eter- 
nally irreconcilable variance with 
truth, namely, that man is so much 
soulless matter. 

Proceeding, more or less con- 


sciously, on this assumption that 


man is a machine quite the same as 
other machines except for the acci- 
dent that they are fueled by coal 
and oil, he by food and drink, or 
that man is not a whit different from 
a dog save for the fact that a dog 
looks ridiculous wearing a hat, nov- 
clists presume that they are telling 
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the whole truth about their human 
subjects when they detail their phys- 
ical functions, included in which are 
thoughts, emotions, and what seem 
to be free choices. For them, this is 
the entire story, the whole of life. 

Here is the error which accounts 
for the paltry and short-lived signifi- 
cance of the fiction built upon it. 
The great themes of the literature 
which has endured and which today, 
hundreds of years after some of it 
was written, has the power to move 
men profoundly, represent some 
kind of moral struggle which is an 
absurdity if man is only a handful 
of sentient dust. The characters in 
these immortal pieces show forth 
not only the misery but also the 
grandeur of human nature. They 
are conscious of the obligations in- 
herent in their being men. 

Speech after speech in Hamlet, 
that searching, sweeping drama 
which still enthralls and thrills an 
audience, treats of the contest be- 
tween the higher and lower natures 
in man. Were the play written in 
terms of the materialistic and de- 
terministic philosophy of contempo- 
rary naturalism, where would be the 
motivation, where the _ elevation, 
where the elements of the moral 
strife which makes the drama? 
Where would be the crime in the 
murder of the elder Hamlet, where 
the evil in his widow Gertrude’s 
“o’erhasty marriage” with Claudius, 
where the suspense as to the course 
of action Hamlet will take, torn as 
he is between the dedication to re- 
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venge and the “dread of something 
after-death”? 

If the play had to conform to the 
so-called realism of today, the larger 
part of that glorious, singing text 
would have to be altered. For ex. 
ample, all that could be retained of 
Hamlet’s noble speech beginning 
“What a piece of work is a man,” 
would be the opening phrase, to be 
followed by some such recital as is 
made by the materialistic definition 
that man is no more than the ele. 
ments in his body: enough fat to 
make a few cakes of soap, enough 
iron to make a few nails, enough 
phosphorus to make a few hundred 
match tips, enough sulphur to rid 
one of fleas, etc. Does anyone write 
fiction or drama about soap and sul- 
phur? If man is only soap and sul- 
phur indued with transient breath, 
can great fiction or great drama be 
written about him? No. This ex- 
plains the inadequacy of the vast 
majority of contemporary novels. 
Men of human stature are lacking 
in them. 

It is the naturalistic error which 
is responsible for the gross and harm- 
ful treatment of sex in so much 
modern fiction. Taking it for granted 
that man is exclusively physical, the 
naturalistic novelists represent his 
sex appetite and sex activity as those 
of “a beast, no more.” Hence they 
make sex bulk disproportionately 
large in his life. Moreover, they treat 
it as if it were a matter of physical 
compulsion over which he has no 
control and which therefore has no 
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THE SEMINARY CHAPEL 
B, Sohn Duffy, CSSR 


“Qui pergis inter lilia 


Septus choreis virginum. ... 


9 


From stems of stone the paneled arches fly, 


Like moveless lilies, huge of stalk and throat. 


Illumining the interliliar ivalls 


The still suspended windows flame and float, 


Like tranced butterflies forever fixed 


In bright perplexity ’twixt equal blooms. 


Kneeling amid the bases of the flowers 


The virgin youths bow down. The scene assumes 


A note of Heaven in the flame and blue 


Of sunset flooding through the dim of prayer. 


Qui pergis inter lilia . . . O Christ, 


O choric virgins, O the lilied air! 


moral aspect, but just is; as if the 
worst, indeed, the only, consequence 
of sexual indulgence and excess were 
physical harm. 

But man is more than an animal, 
much more. Recognizing this, one 
has to bear in mind three points 
about sex in fiction. 

First, sex is a part of human na- 
ture. It figures largely in life, hence 
in any representation of life such 
as fiction is meant to be, sex has its 
place. But it must be kept in its 
place. It is not the whole of life. It 
is not, as H. G. Wells has said in 
one of his novels, “the quintessence 
of life”; it is not, as Freud and his 
disciples in the arts maintain, the 
master key of life. The characters 
in the novels exemplifying Freud’s 
fantastic hypothesis are not human 
beings. They are walking libidos, 
personifications of lust. Reason and 
will have no place in their make-up. 

Secondly, there is such a thing as 
sexual morality. Novels are not 
meant to be treatises on morals. 
They will be bad novels if they are 
treatises on morals. But they will be 
complete failures, utterly untrue to 
life, if their authors do not recog- 
nize the plain, objective fact that 


some actions are right, some are 
wrong in the very nature of things. 
This is the law of life, plain and 
inescapable. Novelists are supposedly 
giving us a representation of life, a 
section of life with more than par- 
ticular meaning, indeed, with uni- 
versal significance, illustrative of the 
working, in a special instance, of 
those laws inherent in human na- 
ture by which human life is gov- 
erned, and governed in its every as- 
pect, sex included. 

Thirdly, in life, which the novel 
mirrors, wrong-doing, whether sex- 
ual or of any other sort, is always 
followed by retribution. This may 
seem to be an argument that virtue 
and prosperity go hand in hand, 
and that sin and adversity do like- 
wise. Not at all. That is Calvinistic 
doctrine. What I am saying is that 
punishment in the moral order is 
visited upon the person who tran- 
gresses against that order. The fact 
that the wrongdoer has money in 
plenty, the best procurable in 
clothes, food, residence, social posi- 
tion, etc., does not mean that all is 
well with him. 

Far more important than physical 
well being is peace of conscience. 
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The perpetration of evil is paid for 
by the subtle, secret exactions of 
conscience. Making use once again 
of Hamlet, we see that the fratrici- 
dal, incestuous Claudius acquires, 
through crime, all that, superficially 
viewed, might appear most desirable. 
He gets the crown, power, riches, 
the flattering deference of others, the 
woman he covets. It is true that he 
has Hamlet's hostility and schemes 
of revenge to reckon with. But far 
worse, far more menacing, far more 
difficult to cope with is what his own 
conscience is doing to him. He thinks 
he can deal with Hamlet. He knows 
he cannot deal with his own con- 
science. 

The torments of conscience have 
little place in contemporary realis- 
tic fiction. For the only danger which 
men can now envisage is in the phys- 
ical order, and, chiefly, physical 
danger coming from outside them- 
selves. 

Here the objection will be made, 
“But some, indeed, many, who, by 
your standards, are sinners, never 
feel pangs for their sins. They un- 
dergo no inner suffering. Even in 
their declining years, when the 
senses are atrophied and desire is 
but a ghost, they are untroubled. 
They are apt to have less compunc- 
tion than the man who has lived 
scrupulously according to the moral 
law of which you speak.” 

True enough. But is not this the 
most dreadful punishment of all, 
this utter destruction of character, 
this ruinous descent to the barren 
level of the beasts that perish? Here 
is such a vein of tragedy as only 
the most sensitive and ekillful artist 
can mine. That it remains largely 
untouched does not prove its non- 
existence. It merely proves what has 
been repeated throughout this paper, 
namely, that our novelists, for the 
most part, have no idea of man’s 
proper stature and status, hence miss 
altogether the significance of such 
a condition. If one does not know 
that the eagle belongs on the moun- 
tain tops where he can soar into 
the sun, he will see nothing degraded 
in the bird’s confinement to a tiny 
cage in a dingy cellar. 

If the novelist sees the whole of 
life and if, which is far harder, he 
has the power to translate it into 
fiction, he will be telling the truth 
in terms of art, which is the only 
way of exorcizing the devil that has 
laid waste modern fiction. 
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BEST PLAY OF THE SEASON 

The pleasantly humorous comedy of an elderly 
couple's misunderstandings, SPRING AGAIN, tops our 
list of the season’s best plays. Developed with a maxi- 
mum of chuckly dialogue and fresh situation, it pos- 
sesses that degree of lighthearted fun, call it escape if 


you will, that makes for an invaluable evening in the 
theater during these chaotic hours. ; 

Much of the play’s success is due to the sparkling 
presence of Grace George, whose ability to win, and 
hold, an audience seems to increase with each new ap- 
pearance. From first entrance to final curtain bow she 
diffuses an aura of gay charm and personality that few 


of the theater's first ladies can equal. She represents the 
finest qualities of her profession, both on and off stage, 


and richly deserves the professional and personal acco- 
lades bestowed on her. 

Far from being a great play, Spring Again is rather a 
work of simple, winning entertainment value, written 
by Isabelle Leighton and Bertram Bloch, with a fresh- 
ness and agility of pen that permit an audience to over- 


look its lack of pretension. A plot which might ordi-. 


narily not rise above its limitations becomes an amusing 
and engrossing comedy through the abilities of the play- 
wrights and the capable cast. Miss George is fortunate in 
having the assistance of such exceptional players as 
C. Aubrey Smith, John Craven, Joseph Buloff, Ann 
Andrews, and Jayne Cotter. 

Adults planning an evening in the theater will not go 
wrong in considering this gay and frothy daguerreotype. 


THE YEAR’S PLAYMAKING 

The drama of Pearl Harbor and the sagas of heroism 
enacted at Wake Island and Bataan made the theatrics 
of Broadway seem woefully inadequate by comparison. 
The season, now drawing to an unlamented close, 
offered little material calculated to endear the theater to 
its old friends or to attract new audiences. The paucity 
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Stage and 
Ccreell 


By JERRY COTTER 


of plays, even average in merit, caused the members of 
the Drama Critics’ Circle to forego naming a “best 
play” for the season, being content to bestow their 
honors on Noel Coward’s Blithe Spirit as the outstand- 
ing foreign play of the year. 

Despite this lack of first-rate material, one or two of 
the new offerings were of a sufficiently high caliber to 
rate attention. Junior Miss, based on the stories by Sally 
Benson, is a clever and appealing comedy designed for 
all-age groups. One of the most engaging frolics in 
recent memory, its authors, Edward Chodorov and 
Joseph Fields, have succeeded in infusing the zip and 
verve of teen-age chatter and antics into a script alive 
with the zest of adolescence. It is good comedy, if not 
brilliant theater. 

Performance highlights during the season included 
Judith Anderson’s magnificent portrayal of Lady Mac- 
beth in a revival which found Maurice Evans taking 
second honors; Katherine Cornell, Burgess Meredith, 
and Raymond Massey in a brief benefit revival of 
Shaw’s Candida; Edmund Gwenn, as the cocky Britisher 
in The Wookey; Bobby Clark, roistering through a 
revival of Sheridan’s The Rivals; Harry Carey, donning 
the mantle of George M. Cohan in Eugene O’Neill’s, 
Ah Wilderness; Jessica Tandy, walking off with the 
major portion of the laurels in Yesterday’s Magic, in 
which Paul Muni starred; the expert performances of 
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Louise Campbell, Mary Anderson, Emmett Rogers, 
Lenore Corbett, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Patricia Pear- 
don, Flora Robson, and William Eythe; the stirring 
musical portions of Gershwin's opera, Porgy and Bess; 
the appearance of a promising playwright in the Black- 
friars, Felix Doherty, who wrote Song Out of Sorrow, 
and the continued spontaneity of the veteran successes, 
Life with Father and Arsenic and Old Lace. 


STEINBECK AND THE NAZIS 

Faith in the ultimate triumph of free men and the 
democratic way is the underlying theme of John Stein- 
beck’s, THE MOON IS DOWN. Inspiring though such 
a thesis may be, and despite the author’s spasmodic 
eloquence, this dramatization of the popular novel 
fails to impress favorably. 

Lacking the dramatic high points so necessary for any 
propaganda message, it moves at a pedestrian pace 
without any solid impact of sufficient force to rouse 
completely the audience to a pitch of intense interest. 
Inexpert direction and poor casting seem to be prin- 
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cipally responsible for the play’s technical failure, but 
the confused and semi-totalitarian philosophy of the 
author is also an important factor. Steinbeck’s aversion 
to the dogma of totalitarianism seems to be directed 
only toward the Nazi form, and this characteristic atti- 
tude mitigates the favorable impression the author 
creates by his intelligent, forceful condemnation of the 
system of oppression and hate inaugurated by Hitler's 
minions. 

The locale of the action is obviously Norway, though 
the author rather coyly refrains from stating so. A small 
detachment of Germans occupies a mining village and 
takes over the direction of the entire section and its in- 
habitants. Flushed with physical victory and com- 
pletely confident in the indoctrinated belief of their own 
superiority, they are shocked and surprised to discover 
that the fruits of their conquest are hatred and hostility. 
Sabotage and the unfriendliness of the people bring a 
torment of soul and mind such as the younger officers 
had never faced or dreamed existed. The solid security 
of their ersatz superiority swept from under their feet, 
they were bewildered and unable to cope with the situa- 
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tion. Force and brutal elimination of hostages were the 
only weapons they possessed to combat the avalanche 
of Norse undercover resistance. : 

Steinbeck exhibits an unusual tolerance for the in- 
dividual Nazi officers by portraying them as deluded 
humans rather than the demoniac beings of contempo- 
rary headlines. It is his contention that this false 
philosophy of Nazism will be self-defeating and that the 
mice will ultimately conquer the lions. A comforting 
thought, but hardly to be taken seriously when the 
author in the next breath subtly inserts a commendation 
of the Communistic form of state control. There is 
much to be said for intelligent discussion and tolerant 
analysis even amid the turmoil of war, but it is difficult 
to accept as sincere or honest the fénce-straddling dis- 
like and distrust of regimentation as Steinbeck ex- 
presses it. 

The Nazi Colonel is not too successfully impersonated 
by Otto Kruger, and Ralph Morgan is also decidedly 
miscast as the Norwegian Mayor. The major portion 
of the acting honors go to a young newcomer, William 
Eythe, who exhibits exceptional promise in the difficult 
role of a young officer breaking under the strain. It is 
a performance to cheer about in a barren season. 

A confused mélange of eloquence and demagogic 
prattle, this appraisal of totalitarianism needs sharper 
theatrical values and a clearer conception of the truth 
before we can accept it as worth any expenditure of 
time or money. 


THE FIRST BLACKFRIARS SEASON 

Most heartening event of the recent drama history in 
New York was the appearance on the scene of the 
famous Blackfriars Guild, dedicated to the preservation 
and development of the best Catholic traditions in play- 
making. The group has, in the space of a few short 
months, become indispensable for those lovers of the 
drama who prefer their entertainment on a higher in- 
tellectual and moral plane than Broadway usually offers. 

The final offering on the Guild’s first season schedule 
was Father Urban Nagle’s stirring and timely study, 
SAVONAROLA. The story of the fiery zealot of Flor- 
ence is particularly interesting now when a similar state 
of affairs confronts the world. Father Nagle’s dialogue 
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and plot growth are stimulating to the point of spright- 
liness, an admirable and powerful job of playwrighting. 
He steers a middle course through the stormy waters 
which have swirled around the deeds and the memory 
of Fra Girolafmo Savonarola, who wrested control of the 
city of Florence from the Medicis and soon found him- 
self enmeshed in the tentacles of political intrigue. 
Brandon Peters in the title role, Robert Ober, Morgan 
Farley, and Albert Carroll render excellent accounts 
of themselves in the leading roles. A wise balance has 
been maintained between the somberness of the old- 
world monastic setting and the pithy, inspiring, and 
bright dialogue. Savonarola rates with the finest mod- 
ern Catholic plays. 

The Blackfriars deserve the heartiest appreciation for 
bringing to the attention of Broadway the simple splen- 
dor of its four offerings of the season: Up the Rebels; 
Song Out of Sorrow; The Years Between, and the tem- 
porary valedictory, Savonarola. Mention should be 
made also of the fine work of Dennis Gurney, who 
directed the four productions. 


FILM TRIBUTE TO COHAN 

The screen has marshaled its top technical forces for 
the production of this deserved tribute to the most 
important personality the American theater has yet 
developed. YANKEE DOODLE DANDY highlights the 
milestones in the career of George M. Cohan, blending 
correct proportions of sentiment and rousing musical 
sequences in a manner which is nostalgic though never 
bordering on the maudlin. 

Both in his private and public life, Cohan has been 
an exemplary figure, well deserving of the praise he has 
received from all quarters. He was the original flag- 
waver, in the days before that description had fallen 
to the level of the hysterical outbursts of political 
opportunists. Cohan’s patriotism was the sincere belief 
of an honest man in the themes he sang and wrote. 

The musical numbers include all of the great Cohan 
hits, Forty-five Minutes from Broadway, You’re a Grand 
Old Flag, Over There, Harrigan, Mary, Little Nellie 
Kelly and many others, From his earliest success, Little 
Johnny Jones to the brilliantly satirical characteriza- 
tion in J’d Rather Be Right, Cohan and his sprightly 


songs and plays have been a magical part of the thea- - 


trical scene. The film recaptures the spirit of both the 
man and his career with admirable fidelity to fact. 

James Cagney surprises with an effortless, sincere im- 
personation of America’s No. 1 entertainer, capably 
and personably performing the dancing and singing 
routines in the catchy Cohan manner. It is an interpre- 
tation bound to win him many new admirers, and if 
the smiling countenance of George M. occasionally 
seems to come between Cagney and the audience, it is 
merely another plaudit for his realistic trouping. 
As Jerry Cohan, originator and leader of The Four 
Cohans, vaudeville act, Walter Huston turns in a per- 
formance second only to that of the star. Joan Leslie, 
the heroine of Sergeant York, is charming and capable, 
and Rosemary DeCamp as Mrs. Cohan and Jeanne 
Cagney as sister Josie round out the family circle in this 
appealing stroll down memory lane. 

{t is a motion picture for the entire family, a “must” 
on every entertainment schedule. 
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TEN GENTLEMEN FROM WEST POINT is a 
colorful, exciting, and informative action drama built 
around the founding and early struggle of the famous 
Academy on the Hudson. A maximum of attention to 
detail, intelligent story growth, and flashes of effective 
humor interwoven with some stirring action shots make 
this acceptable and recommended family fare. George 
Montgomery, John Sutton, and Laird Cregar handle 
the principal male roles with assurance, and Maureen 
O’Hara makes a most personable and _ refreshing 
heroine. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


Many movie-goers recall with pleasure the appear- 
ances of Bette Davis in the days when she was without 
a peer in the field of thespian endeavor. However, fame 
seems to have dulled the star’s sense of dramatic values 
as well as her ability to- pick suitable vehicles. IN THIS 
OUR LIFE is a warped emotional study in morbidity, 
with a super-marital mix-up providing the impetus 
for the questionable actions of the protagonists. Sug- 
gestive incidents, the tendency to consider divorce as a 
peccadillo rather than a serious offense, and the studied 
artificiality of the star’s portrayal of a hardened sophis- 
ticate make this inadmissible material. 


Alfred Hitchcock’s predilection for prolonged sus- 
pense seems finally to have been stretched beyond the 
breaking point in his exposé of the Fifth Column group 
in this country. SABOTEUR contains the ingredients 
of an interestingly provocative adult melodrama, but 
the cross-country chase on which the film revolves is 
too incredibly overdrawn beyond the ability of even 
such an expert stylist as the British director. Robert 
Cummings, Priscilla Lane, and Otto Kruger enact the 
leading roles. 


Considered without relation to the novel on which 
it was based, THIS ABOVE ALL emerges as an ordi- 
nary film of impetuous emotional struggle in war-torn 
England. Hardly as outstanding as the publicity blurbs 
would have you believe, it is nevertheless an engrossing 
study of the cross-conflicts arising from the grime and 
destruction of international battle. Many of the objec- 
tional portions of the book have been eliminated to 
conform to the screen code, but this remains strictly in 
the adult classification by virtue of several plot implica- 
tions. Tyrone Power, more convincing than ever before, 
contributes a high-powered, mature characterization, 
and Joan Fontaine, exhibiting less of the half-suppressed 
hysteria that has been her principal distinction to date, 
is convincing. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


BROADWAY benefits immeasurably from the fine 
teamwork of such sterling players at Pat O’Brien, George 
Raft, Broad Crawford, and Marjorie Rambeau. All the 
familiar trappings and characters of the prohibition era 
are present in this modernized dramatization of the 
successful stage play. The unreeling is swift-paced and 
dramaturgically impressive in the adult vein. Pat 
O’Brien’s performance as the plain-clothes man puts him 
in direct line for the best performance award. It is an 
acting masterpiece, surpassing anything he has done 
previously. For adults only. 
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a. BOROUGH of Bartledown, which 
is one of the commonwealth of 
boroughs which form a metropolis 
somewhere in Europe, was grimly 
determined to put the best of its 
efforts into the Victory Drive for the 
salvage of wastepaper. “Grimly” is 
not perhaps the right word; there 
was a certain lightness and facetious- 
ness brought into play in extracting 
the contents of Bartledown’s lumber- 
rooms from oblivion. Posters of in- 
genious design urged the house- 
holder to contribute to the war 
effort, with an unfailing appeal to 
the British sporting instinct. The 
previous drive had been for old 
metal, and pots and pans had been 
gallantly sacrificed as a gesture be- 
fitting the women of England and the 
result had done Bartledown credit. 

While in the commodious resi- 
dences the well-to-do attics were 
being denuded of ancient periodi- 
cals and moldering three-volumed 
novels and the works of Victorian 
poetasters, Sarah Trimble sat in her 
bed-sitting-room on the top floor of 
a shabby stucco villa in one of the 
more old-fashioned roads with a 
guilty feeling in her heart. A_be- 
labeled car had just passed from 
which a loud-speaker had admon- 
ished the residents to tear up their 
old letters and give them to the 
country. “Every little helps,” the 
loud-speaker assured the listening 
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audience. Sarah cast a glance at the 
top drawer of the chest of drawers 
which stood in the corner—the locked 
one—and wondered exactly how 
much her country demanded of her. 
Bartledown was always in compe- 
tition with Padley Green, the ad- 
joining borough. Sarah Trimble had 
been past middle age in the last 
war; she was now definitely an old 
woman and past doing any of the war 
work that women were taking up. 
All she could do was to look after 
the baby boy of a young woman who 
went to work. There was no merit 
in the task, for babies were her 
delight. She had looked after babies 
ever since she had left school until 
the job was taken away from her. 
For over twenty-five years she had 
been Nannie in one family and had 
seen her charges grow up—a long 
family of boys and girls. In the tra- 
ditional way she had remained on, 
making herself useful, when a Nanny 
was no longer required. She might 
have been at the Grange still, keep- 
ing up the fine old feudal tradition, 
had not the eldest son and heir mar- 
ried a lady of austere religious con- 
victions, who foresaw danger to her 
offspring in the Roman Catholic 
member of the household who might 
prove a pernicious influence in the 
nursery, from which it would be 
impossible entirely to exclude her. 
Rupert, her own particular boy, 
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had just left college when his father 
died and the change came about. He 
was furiously angry with the arrange- 
ment, although his brother was be- 
having sufficiently generously with 
the discarded Nannie. An annuity 
had been purchased for her so that 
she might live in decent comfort. 
Nannie really had no complaint, 
and she had made none. Rupert kept 
up with her. He corresponded with 
her when he joined up in 1916, as 
he had done when he went to the 
prep school and wrote his first letters 
home. Rupert had been very par- 
ticularly her boy. He loved fairy 
tales, and she had sometimes bet- 
tered them with supernatural stories 
which he had called “God’s fairy 
tales.” He had a quaint way of using 
words. He had promised her that 
when he married she should come 
and be “Grandnannie” to his chil- 
dren, anyway. 

Then Rupert had gone to the 
front, and a few weeks before the 
Armistice she had seen his name in 
the list of the dead. 

And so it had ended. Her life had 
been a busy one these last twenty- 
three years—Sarah Trimble was not 
one to sit idle—but now old age was 
making itself felt and she was not 
sorry to “make do” on her pension 
and savings. Baby Tom had come as 
a godsend, for her heart was lonely. 

Young Mrs. Barnes, the lady from 
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the big new house at the end of the 
road, interrupted Sarah’s cogitations. 
She had come in to see that the lodger 
at the top of the house was doing 
her bit as regarded the Wastepaper 
Drive. Mrs. Barnes wore an arm 
band and possessed a tin hat and a 
service gas mask. She was an ardent 
voluntary worker and left no stone 
unturned. Miss Trimble was not 
exactly a stone which might conceal 
any wealth of wastepaper, but she 
was on the list, and every little 
helps. She was an agreeable and 
fluent talker. She referred to the 
previous drive for metal of a certain 
kind and (laughingly) told the story 
of dear old Mrs. Bellweather at No. 
16 who had given up her omelet 
pan to help to build a Spitfire, and 
when subsequently the Spitfires 
scored a big success against Jerry 
everyone had told Mrs. Bellweather 
that it had been her doing—and the 
dear old soul had believed them. 
6 F couRSE,” Mrs. Barnes said, 
QO “one must have that particular 
metal for making jam or I would have 
insisted on my cook giving up the 
pans.” She sighed. It takes more than 
a gas mask and a tin hat to protect 
one against the onslaughts of a cook 
robbed of her professional imple- 
ments. Sarah Trimble was deeply 
impressed by the story of the Spitfire, 
which she took quite seriously. “An 
act of real self-denial can do wonder- 
ful things,” she observed. “To think 
of all those Heinkels being brought 
down, and Mrs. Bellweather’s little 
frying-pan doing it all!” 

“It’s the same with the paper,” 
Mrs. Barnes said. She swept her eye 
around the room. The small book- 
shelf contained some tattered books, 
but they were prayer-books and evi- 
dently in use. There were no books 
on the chest of drawers on which 
her eye next alighted. “I know a 
lady,” she said, “who has sacrificed 
her love letters to the Cause.” 

Miss Trimble met her eye and 
flushed a little. “I was never mar- 
ried,” she murmured, “but I imagine 
the lady would have valued the let- 
ters.” 

Mrs. Barnes took her departure 
after that. She had done her best. 
One can’t draw blood from a stone, 
or wastepaper from underneath every 
stone that one refuses to leave un- 
turned. She had a good conscience 
in the matter. 

That was more than could be said 


of Sarah Trimble. She listened to 
the visitor’s retreating footsteps. She 
peered out of the window to make 
sure that she had left the house: she 
cast an eye round to make certain 
that the other had not left her hand- 
bag behind: then she went over to 
the chest of drawers and unlocked 
the top drawer. 

A slim bundle of letters lay there 
tied up with blue ribbon. The fra- 
grance of lavender clung to it. The 
first of the series was dated very 
early in the present century. The 
address above the date was, “Chat- 
field Preparatory School” and the 
letter began: “Darling Nannie.” The 
signature was at the foot of the 
sheet— “Your loving boy, Rupert 
Fitzeckerley.” Rupert had always 
been proud of his signature. It was 
at the foot of each of the succeeding 
letters, in a firm distinguished hand- 
writing. They all started the same— 
“Darling Nannie,” only sometimes 
varied by “Nannie darling.” 

The last letter in the packet was 
dated June 1918. There had been 
no more after that. 

Sarah Trimble fingered the pre- 
cious packet. She had kept all his 
letters, every one of them. All the 
color in her life had been blacked 
out when they ceased to come—when 
there were no more occasional visits 
from her own boy. The rest of his 
family had completely forgotten her. 
Why should they remember? Shé 
had not told them fairy tales—not 
true ones. 

She sat down and read the letters 
through once again. No, surely it 
was not expected of her to part with 
them? Every little helped, but this 
slim packet was such a big little. 
She had asked Father Brown if 
everybody had to give up all their 
old letters—if it would be wrong to 
keep back the precious ones—and 
Father Brown had assured her that 
if she had confessed to having done 
so there would certainly have been 
no matter for absolution. 

But—there was the story of the 
Spitfire and the frying pan. Mrs. 
Bellweather’s action had put things 
on a new basis. Sarah was Catholic 
enough to realize that it is the cost 
to oneself of what one gives that 
makes the value of the gift. Young 
Mrs. Barnes had used the word sacri- 
fice in connection with the lady's 
love letters. Who could say what 
might not be brought about by a 
sacrifice added to one’s prayers? And 
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day and night she prayed for victory. 
Sarah Trimble faced the situation 
with the slim packet of letters in her 
hand. It was such a negligible little 
packet. But they kept saying that 
every little helped; and the letters 
plus the sacrifice made it no longer 
little. She thought again of the Spit. 
fire and the little omelet pan. The 
collection was not to be made for 
a day or two, but the battle which 
might be called “the battle of the 
top drawer” had already started. 
Sarah Trimble’s landlord placed a 
big sack outside the front door. The 
lodgers were invited to contribute 
their quota to the contents. Bartle- 
down was going to knock spots out 
of Padley Green. The sack was al- 
ready nearly full when Miss Trimble 
came downstairs and contributed a 


. copy of the! St. Joseph’s Magazine. 


“That’s the way,” Edgar, the son 
of ‘the house, told her as he watched 
her doing her bit, “give till it hurts, 
Miss Trimble.” Whereat Miss Trim- 
ble flushed a rosy pink. The remark 
had gone home more deeply than 
had been. intended. 

Edgar was a clever lad. He took a 
vast pride in the box hedge that 
enclosed the little garden. He had 
clipped it in the fashion of the Dutch 
gardens and something that was in- 
tended to represent a peacock deco- 
rated either side of the gate. “I hope 
they won’t hurt your beautiful hedge 
when they carry the sack through,” 
Sarah said. She refrained, however, 
from improving the occasion. After 
all, who was she to preach? The sack 
promised to be quite portly enough 
to take some of the hedge in its 
stride. It still had its mouth gaping 
and asking for more. 

HE day of the paper collection ar- 
pence Bartledown made a gala 
affair of it. The collecting vans trun- 
dled through the streets armed with 
loud-speakers which steadily ma- 
chine-gunned the owners of waste- 
paper. At the end of the tiled path- 
way flanked by the neatly clipped 
box hedge there stood a_ bloated 
sack. Its mouth was still open al- 
though it was full almost to reple- 
tion. 

Upstairs Sarah Trimble stood in 
front of her chest of drawers. The 
minor engagement known as the 
“Battle of the Top Drawer” was still 
in progress. The position was serious, 
to use the language of the war bulle- 
tin. The collecting van was at the 
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Rupert had been particularly her boy 


end of the street. It was accompanied 
by a bodyguard of urchins. Every 
door had its sack waiting on Bartle- 
down’s great war effort. 

“Now, ladies, out with your love- 
letters,” the patriot in charge of the 
van cried. 

Sarah Trimble heard him. She un- 
locked the top drawer and took out 
the packet that was scented with lav- 
ender; then she turned the machine 
guns on the tender feelings of 
Nannie. 

The letters had to go. 

She read over the top one, the 
short one written in a child’s strag- 











gling hand. Rupert's 
first letter from school. 
Surely there could be 
no harm in keeping 
that back. A _ single 
scrap of paper? 

The next morning all 
that was Catholic in Sarah 
Trimble rose up against 
the rape of the holocaust. 
It must be whole and en- 
tire if it was to bring 
about great results. If it 
was to be the sacrifice 
that went along with the 
prayers that she prayed 
every day for Victory. 

Nannie took the bun- 
dle of letters. She tore 
them across and again 
across. A little pile of tiny 
scraps of paper lay on the 
chest of drawers. The 
Battle of the Top Drawer 
had been won. 

The collector had just arrived at 
the garden gate when the lodger 
from the top floor placed the last 
contribution into the sack on the 
doorstep of the house with the pea- 
cocks. 

Sarah Trimble watched him bear 
the sack away. It showed signs of 
getting stuck as it passed through 
the gate. The hedge made it a tight 
fit; but they got it through safely and 
with no injury to Edgar’s handiwork. 

Upstairs, when she returned to her 
room, Sarah found Tommy the baby 
boy crying in his cot. She picked him 
up and comforted him, and he in 
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turn comforted her. If only she could 
have a nursery of babies to look 
after? But she was seventy-three and 
who would employ her? 

Not many minutes later two gen- 
tlemen happened to be passing along 
that way. They were discussing the 
great paper chase and the younger 
one was gently twitting his com 
panion on the effort, the latter being 
one of those actively. implicated in it. 

“Look at this!” he cried. “There 
has been some waste here.” He stood 
still and picked a tiny scrap of paper 
off the hedge in front of the house 
they were passing. He handed it 
solemnly to the other. 

“Take care of it,” he said. “Re- 
member, every little helps.” His com- 
panion, played up. A group of small 
boys who had fallen away from the 
wake of the collecting van was on 
the watch, forming an audience. 

“Dear me, here’s another.” He 
picked a second scrap of salvage off 
the hedge—the peacock had not gob- 
bled it up—and taking out his wallet, 
put both pieces carefully away. “I 
will see to it that they are delivered 
in the right quarter,” he said. 

The audience was immensely edi- 
fied. Then, being sharp youngsters, 
they rose to the joke and grinned. 
The Paper Drive had been fun all 
through; and it was going to win the 
war. 

It may have been a day or two 
later that the municipal gentleman 
happened to be dining with an old 
chum at his place somewhere in the 
home counties. The latter was a 
soldier who had done his bit in the 
last war. The effects of severe wounds 
received not long before the war 
ended alone prevented him from 
being once more on active service, 
for he was well on the right side of 
fifty. He was active, however, in all 
sorts of other ways. He had been in- 
teresting his guest in a certain can- 
teen for the Forces that was being got 
into working order. His wife had 
gone off to do her part that very 
evening and they were alone. 

“Look here, Fitz old boy,” the 
visitor said. “I’m going to give you 
something toward this.” He took out 
his wallet, and as he drew out a note 
two scraps of paper fell onto the 
floor. 

“Don’t bother,” he cried, as his 
host stooped and picked them up 
and handed them to him. “It’s only 
a souvenir of our paper chase that | 
picked up.” 
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The other was staring at the scrap 
of paper. “Why,” he cried, “it’s got 
my signature on it—or part of it. 
“He showed it to the other. It was 


there right enough: “pert  Fitz- 
Ecker.” 
He turned to the second scrap. It 


was somewhat larger and it had an 
address stamped on it. “Chatfield 
House Preparatory School,” and a 
date. Below, in a childish hand, the 
words were scrawled: ‘Darling 
Nannie.” 

Rupert Fitz-Eckerley stared harder 
than ever. “Well, I’m blest!” he said. 
“I don’t suppose you happen to re- 
member exactly where you picked 
this up? It’s part of a letter that I 
wrote to my old Nannie when I was 
a kid. I lost sight. of her after the 
last war. I'd give anything to know 
what became of her.” 

“I believe I can help you,” the 
other said. “The bits of paper were 
sticking to a box-hedge in a street 
near where I live. The hedge had 
been clipped in a peculiar fashion. I 
should know the house again. The 
paper evidently fell out of the sack 
as they carried it through the gate.” 

He caught sight of his guest’s 
face. “Look here,” he said, “I’ve 
got an idea. I know the telephone 
number of the fellow who is doing 
warden duty for that street. I’ll ring 
him up and ask him to tell us who 
lives at the house with the clipped 
hedge.” 

He was over at the telephone even 
as he was speaking. In another min- 
ute he was through. . . . 

He turned to Rupert. “There is 
a Miss Sarah Trimble, an elderly 
woman—in the middle seventies— 
living on the top floor. Would that 
be right?” 

He had the receiver to his mouth 
again. ‘I’m immensely grateful; that’s 
exactly what we wanted to know. 
Very many thanks. Sorry to have had 
to trouble you. Good night.” 

“Miss Trimble, there’s a gentle- 
man come to see you,” Sarah’s land- 
lady called up the staircase. It was a 
disquieting announcement. Sarah 
Trimble’s thoughts turned to air- 
raid wardens. True, her blackout 
was now unimpeachable, but there 
had been trouble at the beginning. 
A sarcastic warden had suggested 
that if they wished to give the house 
a name as well as a number it might 
be called, ““The Chinks.” 

It did not appear to be a warden, 
however. The visitor was making his 
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LUCIFER 
By SS Mary St Virginia, B. V mM. 


Not with the dreary and the depthless Valley, 
The roaring lion, or the hissing snake 

This brightly armored one would seem to tally 
Whom wingéd armies as commander take: 
Destined to be the Father’s shaft of glory— 
Clad in the glittering panoply of light—, 
Perhaps the herald of the Manger story, 

The Spirit’s page to pierce primeval night. 
“Non serviam!”’—and lightning sears the sky 
Where Thrones decline to follow and adore him, 
Kindling the sudden Lowlands with his cry 
Into a flame above, .below, of, for him 

That burns and blazes in the bottomless grate: 
And light to light indeed is dedicate. 


way upstairs as quickly as an arti- 
ficial leg would allow of his doing 
so. He met Sarah at the threshold of 
her bed-sitter. 

“Rupert!” she cried. He had never 
been “Master” or “Mister” and he 
was certainly not so now. 

“So you haven’t forgotten me, 
Nannie,” he said. “You see I've 
tracked you down.” 

“But you were dead,” she said. 
“It was in the paper.” 

“I was horribly bashed about,” 
Rupert said, “but to say that I was 
dead was an exaggeration. I thought 
you must be dead. I’m glad you 
haven't forgotten me, Nannie.” 

“Forgotten you!” she echoed, re- 
proachfully. 

“But you thought that it was time 
that you got rid of my letters,” he 
told her. 

“Ah, but that was to win the war,” 
she said. “However did you know?” 

“Well, . anyway,” he said, “I’ve 
tracked you down, and I’ve come to 
ask you to come and be ‘Grand- 
nannie’ to my kiddies. I’ve got a 
nursery full and my wife has to go 
out and do her part for the country 
—she’s much younger than I am— 
and she hates leaving the babies to 
the young nurses. She has no mother 
to turn to, and she would love to 
have you to look after things.” 

Nannie’s eyes were glistening. She 


stood there with clasped hands. Then 
she looked across at the cot. “But 
I've got a baby to look after,” she 
said. “I pronrised his mother; she’s 
out at work.” 

“Well, bring the baby with you,” 
Rupert answered, cheerfully. “My 
wife adores babies. She'll be de- 
lighted to have more war work. But 

et me a cup of tea, Nannie darling, 
and I'll tell you how I came to find 
you out. It’s a fairy tale. By the way, 
my wife won’t mind you telling the 
children true fairy tales. She’s a 
Catholic, and so am I, thanks be to 
God.” ‘ 

So Nannie bustled about and got 
the kettle on; and while it was boil- 
ing he told her the strange story of 
the fragments of the torn-up letters. 

And while they drank their tea 
Nannie told him the story of the 
Battle of the Top Drawer. 

“Why, Nannie,” Rupert said, and 
there was the suspicion of a tear in 
his eye, “we shall be hearing that 
the war has been won.” 

But Nannie shook her head. “I've 
been paid back,” she said. “But—” 
it was quite the wrong climax to the 
story of the Battle of the Top 
Drawer, but like young Mrs. Barnes 
and many of the war heroines of 
Britain Nannie was but human— 
“may God forgive me for saying it, 
I am glad He did it that way.” 
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Doily Charts 


e A PHILADELPHIA FIRM Offers a practical suggestion to 
ease wear and tear on dining room linen during war- 
times. “Newsweek” tells us: 


Dinnertime generals and armchair admirals who 
scrawl vast campaigns across the tablecloth can now 
sit down to their pastime with the terrain of battle 
marked out for them. For the sake of restaurant-owners 
and their laundresses, as well as the saltcellar strategists’ 
convenience, Aatell & Jones, Inc., Philadelphia paper- 
goods supply house, has designed a series of table mats 
or doilies that are actual maps of the war fronts. On 
these, would-be brass hats can find shipping routes and 
distances, time zones, naval and air bases, and locations 
of natural resources in the Dutch East Indies, Australia, 
India, the Suez Canal, and Russia. 

The American Institute of Laundering suggested that 
diners lean over the table while eating—to prevent spots 
on tablecloths. Reason: saving of laundry wear and tear 
is more important than good table manners now that 
impending shortages of textiles threaten the supply of 
table linen. 


Baseball’s Quarterback 


¢ THE GEsTuRES of the third-base coach can lose or win 
a baseball game, according to Tom Meany, writing in 
the “Saturday Evening Post”: 


Baseball signs are fairly simple. They have to be, 
since they must be changed frequently during the season 
as a protection against trades, or against being stolen 
by the opposition. When a player is traded, all signs 
must be changed. The signal to take a pitch—that is, 
not offer at it—may be any gesture by the coach below 
his belt, such as slapping the hip, crouching with his 
hands on his knees, and so on. The hit sign then would 
be the opposite—anything above the belt—a signal which 
the coach could transmit by tugging at the peak of his 
cap, wiping his hands on his chest, and so on. A bunt 
signal would be flesh to flesh—for instance, clapping 
the hands together or rubbing one’s palms against one’s 
chin. 

Giving signs is an art in itself. The coach has to be 
sharp to catch the sign from the manager in a glance, 
and must deliver it to the batter so he can catch it 
without any trouble. The trick is to make the delivery 
emphatic enough for the hitter, but still so natural 
that the club in the field can’t intercept. The simpler 
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the sign, the harder it is for the other club to de- 
eect &. . 2. 

When the third-base coach has received the sign from 
the manager and relayed it, his job is by no means 
complete. After giving.the signal the coach really goes 
into his act, known to the trade as the throw-off. This 
is where coaches become enthusiastic disciples of St. 
Vitus. Once assured the batter has caught the sign, the 
coach then gives it in reverse. He now runs through 
all the gestures he can think of, in the hope that the 
opposition will mistake one of them for the signal. 

Casey Stengel is particularly adept at this. He usually 
goes whole hog after he has given the sign—waving his 
cap, slapping his thighs, crowing like a rooster, or giving 
Indian war whoops. When Pepper Martin was playing 
third base for the Cardinals, he was a devotee of Sten- 
gel’s act. One day, in a fit of laughing, Pepper allowed 
an easy ground ball to get by him for the winning run. 
Frankie Frisch, then managing the Cards, protested to 
the umpires that Stengel was unethical. Casey replied 
with dignity that he was merely a high-class strategist. 


Our Paraski Troops 


e IN THE “American Magazine” Don Eddy writes of our 
new force of snow-line troops, who will stage many sur- 
prise attacks behind enemy lines: 


Until recently, parachute troops and ski troops were 
two different kinds of troops. As a general thing, they 
still are. But, as we prepared to fight on all the fronts 
of the world, including the Arctic, somebody in Wash- 
ington got a bright idea. 

“We should have ski troops who can parachute from 
airplanes,” he must have said to himself. “They can be 
dropped into snowbound country far behind enemy 
lines, for sabotage or surprise attacks or both.” 

A call for volunteers went through certain sections of 
the Army, and thus the “paraskis” were born. They 
have grown from a few squads to many thousands, and 
they’re still growing. . . . 

A paraski trooper, in his natural element, looks like a 
ghost; he is virtually invisible. He wears a loose-fitting 
white coverall with a parka hood. His skis are white, as 
are his shoes and gloves, and under battle conditions he 
will whiten his face, pack, and rifle. Once, in a dense 
snowstorm, a column passed me in single file not ten 
yards away. I could hear the swish of their skis and an 
occasional clink of their equipment, but I couldn’t see 
them at all. 

They are, however, infinitely more deadly than most 
ghosts. They carry Garand rifles and an assortment of 
trick sidearms, some reminiscent of old Indian fighters. 
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They have a deadly complement of machine guns, the 
light Tommy-gun being their special pet. But that’s 
only a beginning. 

Strapped to their backs are the Army’s new demoli- 
tion kits, which look like form-fitting knapsacks but 
have the destructive power of heavy tanks. An officer 
unloaded his kit one day to show me what it held. 

“These are TNT,” he said casually, tossing some little 
cartons into a pile. There was enough calamity in that 
pile to blow up the Brooklyn Bridge. Out of the pack, 
also, came quantities of detonating caps, fuses, drills, 
and oddly shaped tools, plus other things the Army 
doesn’t want to talk about. Each item had its own 
rubber container, and each was insulated from the 
other, but still I wouldn’t want to carry them down in a 
parachute. These fellows do, and never give it a thought. 


Relief Act Needed 


e Memeers of the Church of England are law-breakers 
if they do not attend services on Sunday. From the 
“Tablet” of London: 


Some years ago, in one of his books, Christopher 
Hollis wrote that no human character could for long 
withstand the degradation of not going to church. 
There was a great deal of expostulation by reviewers, 
for they were acutely conscious of their own very meager 
attendance anywhere. They did not know that they 
were also exposing themselves to legal penalties if mem- 
bers of the Church of England. “Lucio” of the Man- 
chester Guardian, has dug up the curious fact that 
while the obligation to go to church on Sunday was 
universal, the exemption came piecemeal, as in Roman 
Catholic Relief Acts, and left the large residue still 
legally bound. As recently as the 1830's people were 
being imprisoned in England for not going to church 
on Sundays, and the Act of 1846 which exempted the 
rest of us brought no relief to members of the Church 
of England. 


Cock Fighting 


Cock FIGHTING is a flourishing sport in Florida, accord- 
ing to Edward Jerome Vogeler, writing in the “Amer- 
ican Mercury” 


Of more than three hundred cocks fought during four 
days, only one showed the white feather. A dunghill! 
When this lone craven turned tail and squawked in 
protest at the frightful punishment being administered 
by the drop socket gaffs of its adversary, it was such a 
shock that the entire arena was suddenly quiet. All the 
rest fought and won, or fought and died with traditional 
valor—the kind of gameness which Alexander the Great 
invoked when he fought gamecocks to inspire his sol- 
diers with courage. 

Nor Life nor Death they deemed the better state 

But life that’s glorious—death that’s great! 

Man is a meat-eating, predatory, fighting animal. But 
no man ever lived who possessed the undying gameness 
of a gamecock. The trait has been bred into these superb 
creatures through thousands of generations of selective 
mating. Nor, for that matter, has there every lived a 
man whose speed and skill and grace in battle could 
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compare with those of the feathered warrior. Their 
speed is so great that a camera with a thousandth-ofa. 
second exposure will often produce a blurred print; 
their skill so accurate that a gamecock evades by a frac. 
tion of an inch a thrust that might mean death, and de. 
livers a counter-stroke to end the duel—all in an action 
too swift for the naked eye to follow; the grace and 
beauty eclipse man’s mechanical masterpieces of stream. 
lined perfection. Breeders contend that the gamecock is 
man’s superior in every quality except that questionable 
asset, brains. The creature with not enough brains to 
know when it is licked is never licked. 


Where Are We? 


e Since Emnstein proposed his theory of Relativity, it 
is hard to say where we are. From an article by Stephen 
Leacock in the “Atlantic”: 


It was Einstein who made the real trouble. He an- 
nounced in 1905 that there was no such thing as absolute 
rest. After that there never was. But it was not till just 
after the Great War that the reading public caught on 
to Einstein, and little books on “Relativity” covered 
the bookstalls. 

Einstein knocked out space and time as Rutherford 
knocked out matter. The general viewpoint of relativity 
toward space is very simple. Einstein explains that there 
is no such place as here. “But,” you answer, “I’m here; 
here is where I am right now.” But you’re moving, 
you’re spinning as the earth spins; and you and the 
earth are both spinning around the sun, and the sun is 
rushing through space toward a distant galaxy, and 
the galaxy itself is beating it away at 26,000 miles a 
second. Now where is that spot that is here! How did 


you mark it? You remember the story of the two idiots, 


who were out fishing, and one said, ‘““We should have 
marked that place where we got all the fish,” and the 
other said, “I did, I marked it on the boat.” Well, that’s 
it. That’s here. 


International Complication 


e Putte Gisss, well-known English journalist, tells the 
following story in his newly published book, “America 
Speaks”: 


The Clipper was overladen by too many passengers 
and too much mail. One of the pilots addressed the 
passengers. 

“Very sorry, ladies and gentlemen, but we ‘must ask 
three of you ‘to sacrifice yourselves for the sake of the 
others. I will open the door. Three of you must go 
overboard to lighten our load. The bravest will 
volunteer.” 

Instantly an Englishman rose, saluted, said, “God 
save the King!” and went through the door. 

A Frenchman rose, saluted, said, “Vive la France!” 
and went through the door. 

A German rose, gave the Nazi salute, said, 
Hitler!” and pushed out two Italians. 

A barber in New York, telling me this story, varied 
it slightly. He said the Englishman rose, said, “There'll 
always be an England!” and pushed out two Greeks. 
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Secrets of Ill-Success 


eIn THE “TABLET” of London is quoted a peculiar 
reason alleged for the recent loss of Hong Kong: 


The surrender of Hong Kong was referred to in Glas- 
gow as “an act of judgment from God” by the Rev. 
Duncan MacDougall, Dunoon, at a meeting of the 
Glasgow Presbytery of the Free Church of Scotland. 
“I listened to the Christmas Eve broadcast of High Mass 
fom a Benedictine monastery in England,” he said, 
“and it came to me as no surprise when, twelve hours 
ater, 1 heard that Hong Kong had fallen. It was a 
judgment upon us for permitting the broadcast of such 
jdolatrous practices.” 


Snowplane 


«How A DocTOR overcame the difficulty of getting to 
his patients in spite of drifting Canadian snows is de- 
sribed in “Medical Economics”: 


When Dr. Alyre Aubin, lone physician serving the 
;200 French-Canadians in and near St. Thecle, Quebec, 
began making daily seventy-five mile rounds in his roar- 
ing “snowplane,” residents gaped in astonishment. Now, 
however, the roar of the propeller has become a wel- 
come sound as the odd vehicle speeds along deep-drifted 
roads and across frozen lakes and open fields at fifty 
miles an hour. 

Costing $1,050, the wooden snowplane is propelled by 
aconverted Ford motor that gulps down a gallon of gas 





every five miles. One winter it used $1,200 worth of fuel. 
Parking requires foresight, because the plane can’t be 
backed up. Despite its appetite for gasoline, Dr. Aubin's 
nowplane has permitted him to serve his large practice 
at moderate fees. He charges $1.00 for a home visit 
within the village, $1.50 for a visit on the outskirts, and 
§2.50 to $5.00 for country calls. There is no fee for an 
ofhice visit. 

The snowplane (plus the fertility of the citizenry) 
has helped the doctor to hang up at least one spectacular 
record. In ten years he has delivered 3,000 babies with- 
out losing a mother. 


Tales of Toscanini 


* Grorce MAREK RELATES, in “Good Housekeeping,” a 
few of the anecdotes which musicians tell of the great 
conductor Toscanini: 


The stories musicians tell concern many phases of 
Toscanini’s genius. They talk of his ear, which hears the 
merest imperfect stress by the fourteenth violinist. They 
lak of his memory, which encompasses every note, every 
accent, every detail of expression and instrumentation 
of every important symphonic work and opera. They 








tell stories such as the one about the clarinet player who 
tushed to Toscanini in a panic just before a concert, 
because the lowest stop on his clarinet was out of order. 
Toscanini thought for a moment, then said: “It’s all 
right. In tonight’s concert that note does not occur.” 
Musicians talk of his courage, which has expressed it- 
lf in a lifelong struggle against compromise in music: 
‘struggle against the fairly good and the nearly perfect. 
hat courage made him spurn lucrative engagements 


when he was yet young and unknown, simply because he 
wasn't offered sufficient rehearsal time. That courage 
made him insist there would be no encores in operas he 
conducted (for which insistence a mob once tried to 
assault him). That courage made him play music he 
liked when it was politically dangerous to do so. That 
courage impelled him to write a now famous letter. 

To conduct Wagner’s works in Bayreuth had been 
Toscanini’s greatest goal. He achieved that goal. And in 
1933 he was scheduled for another visit. But in the 
meantime Hitler had come to power. It was then, at a 
time when many of us still thought that what went on in 
Germany was none of our concern, that Toscanini 
wrote: 

“The lamentable events which injured my sentiments 
as a man and artist have not yet undergone a change, 
notwithstanding my hopes. It is therefore my duty to 
break the silence I have observed for two months, to in- 
form you that I no longer have any thought of going to 
Bayreuth.” 


The Australians 


e Cnarzes J. Roto and Alwyn Lee give a lively descrip- 
tion of the Australians in an article in “Harper's”: 


Not long ago an Australian living in New York con- 
ducted a private poll among fifty of his American 
acquaintances to find out what was their first verbal 
association with the word, “‘Australia.” A number of the 
answers were obviously schoolbook memories: “boom- 
erang,” “kangaroo,” and “that funny little bear, what 
do you call it... koala.” But no less than twenty an- 
swered “Anzac,” and ten of the others gave some such 
word as “soldier,” “Libya,” or “those hats like Teddy 
Roosevelt wore.” The fact is that Australia—most 
isolated and most historically peaceful of all continents 
—has been chiefly known to Americans for the unisola- 
tionist and unpacific business of waging foreign wars. 

In the course of two world conflicts we have become 
aware that the Australian is a soldier with a difference. 
“Here come the soldiers that never salute.” This was 
the greeting of a veteran Tommy sergeant standing on 
the dock in Alexandria harbor when the remnants of 
the Anzacs who had fought in Greece and Crete filed, 
tattered, begrimed, and red-eyed, from the packed decks 
of British warships. ““They never salute, but this time 
I'll salute them,” he said in a burst of sentiment. 

The Tommy sergeant’s remark is one of the latest 
contributions to the saga of the Anzacs. The saga is 
made up of odd fragments of anecdote that add up to 
something like a coherent picture—one of a nation with 
a fighting but not a military tradition, of an army with 
a democratic discipline that is expressed only in action 
and shows to bad advantage on the parade ground. A 
typical fragment is the story of an artillery major who, 
during a lull in a heavy bombardment on the Western 
Front in 1918, fired twenty-one rounds into the enemy 
trenches. Twenty-one rounds means a royal salute, and 
frantic staff officers anxiously inquired what member of 
royalty had suddenly popped up in this hot sector. The 
artillery major explained that it was his twenty-first 
birthday, and that his men had insisted on giving him 
appropriate greetings. Twenty-one may seem young for 
a major, but the Australian Imperial Force was that 
kind of an army. 
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Grace of Faith 


if a man, after being informally instructed, 
acknowledges that he knows the Catholic Church is 
true and “all the others in error, yet does not enter 
the Church, will he be saved? I also understand that 
if he does not receive the gift of faith, he is not re- 
sponsible. How can he know that the Catholic 
Church only is the true Church, yet have no faith 
in it? What would become of him if he dies in this 
state?—RICHMOND, VA. 


God will condemn no man to eternal punishment, 
unless he has knowingly sinned against the light and 
refused to co-operate with the graces. of salvation that 
God offers to him. One who studies the evidences of 
the truth of the Catholic Church with an open mind 
will be able to conclude from the light of reason alone 
that it is the true Church established by Jesus Christ. 
But the act of faith is more than a conclusion of reason. 
Faith is assent to revealed truths on the authority of 
God, who can neither deceive nor be deceived. Divine 
grace is necessary to make an act of faith, but it is 
certain that grace will be granted by God to every 
sincere seeker after the truth. 

[t is dificult not to think that the grace of faith is 
already offered to him. If this is the case, he cannot be 
saved, if he remains outside the Church. One of the 
teachings of the Church, which he holds to be true, is 


that all are obliged to become Catholics, once they 
have recognized the truth. This is the meaning of the 
axiom, “Outside the Church there is no salvation.” It 


may be that he does not realize the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the Church. The human mind is capable of 
glaring inconsistencies, and only God can pass judg- 
ment in doubtful cases. His position is a serious one. 
He should be urged to pray for the strength to follow 
the light of his conscience and to overcome all feelings 
of pride, for Jesus said, “Amen, I say to you, whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
shall not enter into it.” (Mark 10:15.) 
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War and the Churches: Pope and Axis 
Leaders: Spanish War 


(1) A non-Catholic wants to know how the Catholic 
Church justifies killing in war, when it is in dired 
contradiction to the Fifth Commandment. He is of 
the opinion that if the Churches of all sects were to 
disapprove killing there would be no more war. (3) 
He charges that the Catholic Church has shown favor 
to Hitler and Mussolini in the past and that ts 
assistance to Spain in her conflict has made more 
secure the position of these countries in the present 
war. He said the Catholic Church “carries water on 
both shoulders.”’—PiTTSBURGH, PA. 


(1) The morality of killing in a just war was at 
swered in the April issue, page 557. The opinion that 
wars would cease, if all the Churches disapprove of 
war, is quite utopian. The abolition of war as an instru 
ment of national policy is certainly desirable, but it is 
more desirable to remove the causes of war. The last 
few Popes expended much effort in this direction, but 
what has been the effect of their labors among the 
nations? Has any nation adopted the Popes’ peat 
policy? What good, then, would the joint outlawing of 
war by the Churches effect? Moreover, there is implicit 
in this suggestion the idea that war is essentially evil, 
which is not true. The laudable desire to abolish wat 
should not rest on a false foundation. 

(2) Your non-Catholic friend appears to be ignorant 
of the strong condemnation made by Pope Pius XI of 
the evils of Fascism and Nazism in two of his Encydi 
cals, Non Abbiamo Bisogno (On Catholic Action) and 
Mit Brennender Sorge (On the Church in Germany). 
No one has spoken more fearlessly against these evils. 
Nor has any leader had the courage to denounce the 
evils of Communism to the extent that Pius XI did. 

The Holy Father could not remain neutral regarding 
the war in Spain without being faithless to his sacred 
trust. This war was directed not only against the true 
national interests of Spain, but more especially against 
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God and His Church. The issues were clearly drawn. 
In this connection, it would be very enlightening to 
read the Pastoral Letter of the Spanish Bishops con- 
S cerning the nature of the Spanish Civil War. An open- 
fA Bninded man will want to know both sides of a contro- 
versy before taking sides. 






Rival Claimants to Papacy 


In the December 1941 issue, you answered a ques- 
tion about rival claimants to the papacy during the 
Western Schism. Did Urban VI and his successors, 
and Clement VII and his successors, reign concur- 
rently until the year 1417, when Martin V was 
elected? What factors existed to determine the 
acknowledgement that Pope Urban VI and his suc- 
cessors were the legitimate Popes?—ARLINGTON, VA. 


The successors of Pope Urban VI: Boniface IX, Inno- 
ent VII, and Gregory XII—exercised their office at 
Rome; while Clement VII and his successor, Benedict 
MHI, resided at Avignon. Both the Urban line and 
Clement VII and his successor had their respective 
“obediences”—those who recognized them as the legiti- 
mate Pope. There was also a third claimant to the 
papal throne, when an attempt was made at Pisa in 
1409 to heal the schism, which resulted only in creating 
tholic§ mother rival in the person of Alexander V, who had 
direct § 1 Successor in the person of John XXII. This wretched 
is off Sate of affairs lasted until-the Council of Constance in 
ore tof 417, When Gregory XII, last of the Urban line, abdi- 
ir. (2) cated. The Council deposed John XXII and Benedict 
favor} XII. The Great Schism was healed by the election of 
at its} Martin V. The Urban Popes are commonly recognized 
more § % the legitimate Pontiffs because of the reasons alleged 
resent § (or the validity of Pope Urban’s election and the atti- 
er on ‘de of the Council; but the Clementine Popes are not 
regarded as anti-popes, but “popes in their obediences.” 





s at § Remission of Sins: Satisfaction 


ve of (1) When we confess our sins, are they blotted out 
istry: | 'y God? Does He punish us by causing us to suffer 
itis | im this life, so as to keep us from the pains of Purga- 
» last § ory? (2) Are we accused of our confessed sins at our 
, but | individual judgment? (3) If a person lived a bad life 
ry the § ad confessed his sins shortly before his death, do 
peace F ow think that God in His mercy would cause him 
ng of to suffer, so as to shorten his stay in Purgatory? (4) 
plicit Is it true that God punishes the sins of a father by 
evil, § Causing his children to suffer, when the former has 
war confessed them, so as to shorten the stay of the 
sinner in Purgatory?—CHICAGO, ILL. 

prant 
XI of (1) Divine revelation in this connection says, “If the 
cycli- § Wicked do penance for all his sins which he hath com- 
) and } Mitted . . . I will not remember all his iniquities that 
any). § he hath done.” (Ezech. 18: 21.) Sins sincerely confessed 
evils. § te blotted out of the mind of God, in so far as His 
> the f holding them against us is concerned. The full re- 
d. mission of sin—mortal sin is here considered—demands 
‘ding § Not only confession contritely made, but also satisfac- 
acred § “lon. God may, indeed, justly punish us in this life for 
true f Ur sins, but only when we accept it in a penitential 
ainst § Spirit will it be accounted for satisfaction. Sacramental 
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satisfaction is imposed in the Sacrament of Penance, 
and it is necessary that the penitent perform it for the 
integrity of the sacrament. If the full debt of satisfac- 
tion for sins, though forgiven as to their guilt, is not 
completed at the moment of death, it must be made 
up in Purgatory. 

(2) No, because the guilt of them no longer exists 
in the conscience of the sinner, when they are rightly 
confessed. 

(3) When possible, even a dying penitent is to be 
given a slight penance, as kissing the crucifix with a 
contrite heart, so as to make satisfaction; and God may 
allow him to suffer for the same end. But only when 
suffering is endured in a penitential spirit, as said 
above, will it compensate for the injury given to God 
by sin. If the full debt of satisfaction is not paid at 
the moment of death, the soul will have to suffer in 
Purgatory until it is. 

(4) God may permit the effects of a father’s sins to 
afflict his wife and children, e. g., poverty and humilia- 
tion as a result of his drunkenness, but He does not 
directly visit the father’s sins upon his children: In 
this respect, each one must bear his own iniquity. It is 
true, on the other hand, that one’s debt of satisfaction 
may be paid by others, when the latter voluntarily 
undergo sufferings for his sake. This is often done by 
saintly souls by divine inspiration, and is called vicari- 
ous satisfaction. It involves the doctrines of the commu- 
nion of saints and the mystical body of Christ, by which 
we are members of one another, and consequently 
can help one another, not only in a material, but also 
in a spiritual way. This is also the reason for gaining 
indulgences for the souls in Purgatory, which is so 
common among the faithful. 


Remailing Catholic Literature 


Could you tell me where I might send used Catho- 
lic magazines for the boys in camp and for foreign 
M1iSSLONS?—BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


We have a list of foreign missionaries who have 
expressed their desire for Catholic literature. We would 
be glad to send the name and address of one of them 
to you, but we advise that it is not advisable to send 
reading matter out of the country to most of them at 
the present time. A list of Catholic army chaplains was 
printed in the July and August 1941 issues of THE 
Sicn. If you do not have these issues we could send the 
name of the one nearest to your home; but perhaps 
the better thing to do would be to ask your pastor, if 
there is an agency in your parish or district that col- 
lects and distributes Catholic reading matter for the 
boys in camps. If there is such an agency, you would 
not have to utilize the mails. 


Saint Richard of Chichester 


Will you please give me a Short sketch of the life 
of Saint Richard?—cHICAGoO, ILL. 


There are several saints and holy persons of this 
name, the most important of them being Saint Richard, 
Bishop of Chichester, in England. He was born in 1198 
at Wyche, the present Droitwich, the son of a middle 
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class landowner. He studied at Oxford and was or- 
dained to the priesthood at Orleans in France in 1243. 
Pope Innocent IV consecrated him bishop of Chichester 
in 1245. He was always noted for his spirit of poverty, 
mortification, and charity. He abstained from flesh 
meat; his dress was as plain as he could make it; he 
wore a hair shirt next to his skin; when his steward 
complained that his alms exceeded his income, he bade 
him sell his gold and silver plate, and even his horse, 
and give the money to the poor; of himself and his 
powers he had the lowest opinion. But when there 
was question of duty, he could be firm and even stern. 
He died at Dover in 1253, while engaged in preaching 
a crusade against the Saracens. He was canonized nine 
years later by Pope Urban IV. His tomb in Chichester 
cathedral was one of the principal places of pilgrim- 
age in England before the so-called Reformation. His 
feast falls on April 3. (Butler’s Revised Lives of Saints.) 


Expense of Seminary Course 


I have been told that there is no expense involved 
when a young man enters a seminary to prepare for 
the priesthood, whether for the diocesan or the 
religious clergy; and that this is the reason why so 
many poor boys enter the religious communities. Is 
this true?—DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Very decidedly, it is not. Those who are able to defray 
the expenses of their seminary education are expected 
to do so, for their education and maintenance costs 
money. But, on the other hand, worthy boys are not 
rejected because they are unable to pay the cost of their 
training. Provision is made in diocesan seminaries 
whereby they repay the cost of their education, after 
ordination. In seminaries of religious institutes, the 
institute itself sustains the cost. In order to have the 
means to do this, they appeal to the generosity of the 
faithful, who have a glorious record of charity in this 
regard. Perhaps most of the candidates for the priest- 
hood in both the diocesan and religious seminaries are 
unable to pay—at least in full; hence it is easy to see 
lcow important it is that charitable persons come to 
their assistance. Such charity will have a great reward. 


Prayer Found on Holy Sepulcher 


The enclosed prayer was said to have been found 
on the sepulcher of Our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
year 1003, A. D., and sent by the Pope to the Em- 
peror Charles to insure his safety as he was going 
into battle. It promises that those who repeat it every 
day, or keep it about them, shall never die a sudden 
death, nor shall be drowned, nor shall poison affect 
them, etc., etc., etc. Please advise as to its authenticity. 
—CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


This prayer was declared by the Sacred Congregation 
of Indulgences, May 26, 1898, to be apocryphal and 
therefore to be rejected by the faithful. (Prummer, 
Theol. Mor. rrz, n. 567.) All prayers that promise un- 
usual and extravagant favors are to be suspected. ,The 
faithful should destroy such bogus prayers and thus 
prevent their circulation. 
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Reunion in Heaven: The 


Horse and His Rider 


(1) What do these expressions mean; in Heq 


we know our own? (2) Also, “the horse and the tidy e 
he hath thrown into the sea” (Ex. 15:1.)?—P1TTspup whil 
PA, fess 

; ; . recei 

(1) One of the minor joys of Heaven will be the of th 
union of those who while on earth were joined by ¢ Why 
ties of blood and friendship. Cath 


(2) The text refers to the Egyptians, who wer yar 
drowned in the waters of the Red Sea, when they we 
pursuing the Hebrews. 
























(1) 

4 rd 
Five Wound Beads ie 
Will you please inform me where I may obtain thi Body | 
Beads of the Five Wounds and what are the indy 
gences attached to them?—TExas. a 
oly 


The Chaplet of the Five Wounds, proper to the Pag the B 
sionists, may be obtained from THe Sicn for twenty-ing author 
cents. A leaflet describing the manner of reciting ijg tendec 
and the indulgences attached may be had by sending ing of 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to this office. Thy for “t 
Chaplet will be blessed betore it is mailed. ae 
in the 
Comn 
for tt 
comm 
Paul: 
chalic 


Irreverent Use of God’s Name 


Some young people are in the habit of prefacin 
their remarks with such as O Lord, My Lord, et. 
Is this sort of language profanity?—pPa. 


The use of the Divine Names to preface and punet 
ate one’s speech is irreverent and in itself a venial sin 
against the second commandment, “Thou shalt not 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” In this respec 
the following text is applicable: “Let not the namin 
of God be usual in thy mouth” (Ecclus. 23:10). 


Monetary Penalty for Sin 


In order to rid myself of an habitual sin, I prom- 
ised our Blessed Lord that I would donate $5.00 to 
some worthy cause every time I fell into temptation. 
Nevertheless, I fell into the same sin again and again. 
In the meantime I did not carry out my promis. 
Am I in duty bound to fulfil that promise literally 
under penalty of sin?—Mass. 


Punishing oneself for falling into sin is a good thing T! 
for it acts as an added incentive to virtue and also help§ the | 
to atone for past sins. But one must not promise to do Ima 
impossible things, either in a physical or moral sens. who 
Your promise would be excessive for the majority chal 
men, and therefore most likely for yourself. Besides 
sin does not consist in temptations, but in succumbing 
to them. The use of prayer and the sacraments, united 
with proper vigilance to avoid the occasions of sin, wil 
enable you to keep from sinning. Hence, there is 10 
need to make such an extravagant promise, nor to catty 
it out in practice. Your confessor will be able to sug 
gest other penances more in conformity with reason ant 
Christian asceticism. 
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Confession Before Communion: Protestant 


Belief in Catholic Church 


tea (1) Why do Catholics have to confess their sins to 
€ Ndel q priest and receive Holy Communion in one form, 
‘BURGHE §=while High Episcopalians and High Lutherans con- 


fess silently in a group before their ministers and 
receive Communion under both forms? Are the sins 
the of these Protestants forgiven by their ministers? (2) 
by the Why do Episcopalians say, “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church,” when they are not Catholics?— 







) Wer HARTFORD, CONN. 
'y were 
(1) Protestant ministers who have been ordained 
according to Protestant rites do not possess valid Orders; 
hence they cannot change bread and wine into the 
nin te Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, nor absolve sacra- 


mentally from sins. They administer the Lord’s Supper 
under both forms because this is the way they interpret 
Holy Scripture. Their rule of faith is the Bible and 
ne the Bible only. Catholics, however, have the living 
aty-fing authority of the Church to guide them, as Christ in- 
ting ig tended. When the faithful act according to the teach- 
ending ing of the Church, they act according to the will of God, 
m for “he that heareth you, heareth Me.” The Church 
cmmands confession before Holy Communion only 
in the case of mortal sins. She does this because Holy 
Communion is a sacrament of the living, that is, it is 
for those only who are in the state of grace. This 
facing command is in conformity with the teaching of Saint 
d, ey Paul: “whosoever shall eat this bread or drink the 
chalice of the Lord unworthily shall be guilty of the 
Body and Blood of the Lord. But let a man prove him- 
unctu§ self, and so let him eat of this bread and drink the 
ial sing chalice.” (I Cor. 11: 27, 28.) 
yt take Immediately before administering Holy Communion 
especig the priest pronounces the formula of absolution, but 
amingg this is a liturgical, not a sacramental absolution. It is 
really a prayer that the communicants may be fully 
contrite for even lesser sins, that they may be the more 
worthy to receive. Protestants, after repudiating the 
Catholic Church, made up new creeds and devised new 
prom-§ tegulations for divine worship. Whatever was hard to 
.00 § flesh and blood, they usually abandoned, as individual 
ation.§ confession, fasting, etc., but they retained the liturgical 
again.§ formula given above. The absolution of their ministers 
omis.§ is invalid, for the reasons alleged; but if a Protestant 
erally§ Were to have perfect contrition, God would forgive his 
sins, as perfect contrition obtains divine forgiveness 
outside confession. 
thing§ The Church administers Holy Communion under 
helps§ the form of bread only for the sake of convenience. 
to dof Imagine what difficulty there would be if the thousands 
sense.§ Who approach the communion rail were also given the 
ity off chalice! Protestant congregations are usually very small 
side, } i number. Still, even in some of the Eastern Catholic 
nbingf Rites Communion is still given under both forms. It 
inited§ Was the common rite in ancient times. 
, willf (2) Protestants who recite the ancient Catholic creeds 
is nf involve themselves in contradictions, for in many cases 
carty§ they profess doctrines they do not believe. It is certainly 
> sug 2 anomaly for them to profess belief in the Holy 
n any Catholic Church, which they have abandoned. Some of 
them think they are branches of the Catholic Church, 
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but the only branches of the Catholic Church are those 
that are united to the trunk—which is the see of Peter. 
Of course, they are not so united. If they would seri- 
ously reflect on their illogical situation, it might result 
in their becoming true members of the Church they 
profess to believe in. We hope and pray that this will 
happen. They will find the church waiting to welcome 
them to her bosom. 


“Keys of the Kingdom” 


Would you please give me your opinion of “The 
Keys of the Kingdom” by Doctor A. J. Cronin? I find 
that most people with whom I have discussed it have 
very strange ideas about it.—MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Doctor Cronin’s novel is an interesting story, but it 
has many objectionable features. Its general tone is one 
of extravagant religious liberalism. He weights the scales 
unfairly in favor of his hero, Father Chisholm, to the 
disparagement of the other members of the clergy. 
Some critics see in this bias a sign of anti-clericalism 
in the author. Father Chisholm is a spiritual enigma 
and could hardly exist outside the mind of his creator. 
The purpose of the book is to further the cause of 
“tolerance” in the world, but Doctor Cronin makes the 
egregious error of confusing tolerance of persons with 
tolerance and even indifference toward religious error. 
The book cannot be recommended without strong 
reservations. For a detailed and penetrating analysis of 
the book from the Catholic viewpoint, we recommend 
the review by Father Edward A. Wuenschel, C.SS.R., 
that appeared in the January 1942 issue of The Ecclesi- 
astical Review. Fortunately, this review has been 
brought out in pamphlet form and can be had from 
the Mission Church Press, 1545 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass., for five cents the copy, and $3.50 the hundred. 


Third Order and Confraternity of Passion 


Could a person be a member of the Third Order 
of Satnt Francis and also a member of the Confra- 
ternity of the Passion and share in the benefits of 
both at the same time.—CLEVELAND, O. 


We do not know of any prohibition against this. 
According to Canon 705, of the Code of Canon Law, 
a person may not belong to two Third Orders unless 
there is an Apostolic Indult to permit it. The Con- 
fraternity of the Passion is not a Third Order. 


Xmas for Christmas 


Kindly tell me where the abbreviation for Christ- 
mas (Xmas) originated, and if it is correct and sanc- 
tioned by Catholic authorities?—BAYONNE, N. J. 


X stands for Christ, alone or in conjunction, as in 
Xmas. The abbreviation is properly the Greek letter 
Chi (like the English capital X in form), the initial let- 
ter of Christos. We have no information about its 
origin, but we think it is a lazy abridgment and not 
according to good Catholic usage. Toward the end of 
last year a campaign to abolish the use of Xmas for 
the full word was started and elicited a great deal of 
support, judging from the letters in secular papers. 
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Love of Angels and Saints and 


Deceased Relatives 


In a prayer I recite every day, I tell God, our 
Blessed Mother, and the angels and saints, that I love 
them above everything in the whole world. But a 
confusing doubt came into my mind whether I 
should love the angels and saints more than my 
deceased mother, brothers, and sisters.—ELIZABETH, 
N. J. 


God must be loved above everything else because 
He is infinitely lovable. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the 
first commandment.” (Matt. 22: 37-39.) All other per- 
sons are to be loved in the order of their excellence, 


which is measured accofding io thefr nearf@ss to the 


perfection of God. Hence, the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
Mother of God, is to be loved above every other crea- 
ture; then the angels and saints in their order. This 
refers to the order of estimation—as creatures are in 
their relation to the perfection of God, not according 
to their nearness to us. The latter is the condition of 
sensible love. In the latter case it is natural that we 
usually love our parents and close relatives, whether 
living or dead, more sensibly than we do the angels and 
saints. 


Visiting Churches on Holy Thursday: 
Blessing of New Fire 


(1) What is the reason of the Catholic custom of 
visiting churches on Holy Thursday? (2) What is the 
meaning of the blessing of new fire on Holy Satur- 
day? (3) Is there any book that conveys such infor- 
mation? If there is, would you kindly tell me the title 
of such a book and where it may be obtained?— 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(1) The purpose of visiting churches on Holy Thurs- 
day is to adore the Blessed Sacrament on the day that 
commemorates its institution by Jesus. In this country 
the practice may be based on the ancient custom of 
making pilgrimages to the seven churches or basilicas 
in Rome. “TD. -ceamie- sins so 

(2) Fire is one of the most expressive, as well as one 
of the most ancient symbols. Just as the extinction of 
the sanctuary light on Holy Thursday reminds the 
faithful of the death of Jesus, so the blessing of new 
fire on Holy Saturday, and particularly the lighting 
of the paschal candle, is symbolic of His resurrection 
from the dead to a new and immortal life, which the 
Christian should imitate by dying to sin and living a 
life of virtue. 

(3) Most large missals for the laity give short explana- 
tions of the ceremonies of Holy Week. There are also 
several pamphlets along the same line, which may be 
obtained from the International Catholic Truth Society, 


407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. This society han- 


dies the pamphlets of all publishers. The Liturgical 
Year, by Rev. P. Henry, S. M., is an interesting and 
popular explanation of the public worship of the 
Church. The selling price of this publication is $2.25. 
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Letters should as a rule be Cat 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 

right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 

writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 

gent comment concerning matters having relation to § pprrc 

Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 

tions should bear the name and address of writers, 

ous; 
to kn 
We Are REBUKED .. 
- and ' 
Epiror oF THE SIGN? Pigs , Mi 

I was really shocked by what was said in the @ditorap his '} 
in your April issue—“Whitewashing the Kremlin.” Sud Poin 
an editorial certainly will give comfort to Hitler anjg the 
the Fascists. I am dismayed that you are influencing T! 
Catholics counter to the feelings of most Ameriang # G 
“Divide and conquer” is Hitler’s method, and youg o i 
editorial will help to do the dividing. time 

You believe the press and others are now “white that 
washing the Kremlin.” In my opinion, they are eating qu¢! 
the lies they told for so many years. After all, you canig Am 
accuse a man like ex-Ambassador Davies of being§ © 
Communist or embracing Communist doctrines—or ¢ 
being a liar. I’d be inclined to take Davies’ word about 
Russia and Stalin rather than yours. 

Elmhurst, L.I., N.Y. Dorotuy VoLk ™ 
Eprtor’s Nore: If the judgment of ex-Ambassadaj e 
Davies is to be trusted, then the following excerpt ™ 
from his book Mission to Moscow may carry weight: sa 

“Latent Hostility of Adjacent States.—-Upon ea Del 
nomic, religious and political grounds, in all countrie 7 
adjacent to the Soviet Union there is great fear of peng 
tration and extension of the Soviet system into thei a 
territories. This accounts for the innate hostility tha j 
is general and quite obvious. 

“One-Man-Rule.—This system of government alway as 
contains within itself great danger. 

“Tyranny—Oppression.—In any advancing intellectul§_ 5, 
experience and education, the innate dignity of mat pk 
hood must give rise to constant resentments agaills pit 






oppression. No physical betterment of living standaré 
could possibly compensate for the utter destruction 0 
liberty of thought and speech and the sanctity of the 
individual. 

“Lack of Religion.—Every effort is being made 
substitute worship of a man or men for the worship 0 
God. It is one of the greatest weaknesses of the situatio! 

“Mistrust Among Leaders Themselves.—The philos 
phy of communism justifies all acts if done in its nam 
There are no considerations of honor or loyalty whi¢ 
control as against duty to the party. The result is 
there can be no confidence or faith between these mel 
in leadership. No man can trust another. It is a seriot 
and basic weakness and a constant threat to existil 
government.” 
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OBJECTIVE TRUTH 
forror OF THE SIGN: 

“Whitewashing the Kremlin,” the editorial published 
inthe April issue of THE SIGN, was a fine piece of logic. 
jt is too bad that more have not read it. When I read 
our daily papers and weekly magazines, I often wonder 
ifthe editors have ever heard of objective truth. 

May THE SIGN continue its good work, and congratu- 
jations to you on your many fine accomplishments. 

Catonsville, Md. WILLIAM J. BRACKEN, JR. 


“Our New West Point” 


forror OF THE SIGN: 

I found Thom Yates’ article in your May issue thor- 
oughly enjoyable as well as enlightening. It is gratifying 
toknow that West Point is keeping pace with the times. 
We Americans are very proud of our Military Academy, 
and want it to be the best in the world. 

Major General Eichelberger is to be commended on 
his ‘progressive leadership as Superintendent of West 
Point. He should certainly be a valuable addition to 
the officers’ corps in active service at present. 

The spirit of dedication to duty with which such men 
as General Eichelberger serve their country is a source 
of inspiration to fellow Americans, especially at this 
time when such a patriotic spirit is most needed. I hope 
that during the course of the war, THE SiGN will fre- 
quently give its readers such articles on outstanding 
Americans. 


Chicago, III. Henry RICHARDS 


CHAPLAIN IN PHILIPPINES 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

This note to you will, | hope, get through within a 
reasonable time. Of course I cannot tell you much, but 
for the present I am well and making the best of the 
circumstances. 

You may have heard that I have been appointed Vicar 
Delegate for the Catholic Chaplains in the Orient. This 
includes Army and Navy Chaplains as well as my own 
group. I accepted on December 8. Am caring for this 
extra charge as best I can just now. 

You might tell inquiring friends that I am still re- 
porting for breakfast every morning. 

May God protect you and us too. 

Epwin Ronan, C.P. 
Epiror’s Note: The above letter was censored as to 
place of origin. The writer was somewhere in the Philip- 
pines. We recommend him to the prayers of our readers. 


THE ForcoTTEN MEN 


Epiron OF THE SIGN: 

After reading Father Nicholas Schneiders’ article in 
THE Sign about the forgotten men, I really was heart- 
broken. I had visions of all the fine priests who have 
given up everything for Christ’s sake, to work among the 
people in China—yes, and in Japan too. I could not 
drive them from my thoughts. I have other worries, but 
how they fade out in comparison! I hope the enclosed 
will help a little, and I hope I can send more soon 
again, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. A. O'F. 
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The article in the April issue by Father Schneiders 
should be read in all the churches. If Catholics every- 
where could read it, I am sure the Missionaries would 
receive great assistance. They surely need our prayers 
and our support. 


Cincinnati, Ohio M.A:S. 


Enclosed is five dollars, the direct result of Father 
Schneiders’ article in the April issue of your magazine 
It is the proverbial “drop in the bucket,” but if your 
appeal struck all your readers as it did me, you should 
have your bucket full by now. May God grant that it is 
so, Our prayers you have always for the missions, not 
only those of the religious, but also those of the children 
in the school. 


Wheeling, W. Va. SisTER M.B. 


REQUEST FOR MirE Boxes 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Would you kindly ask your Mission Procurator to 
send me three mite boxes for the Christ Child’s Christ- 
mas. I have talked over the appeal in the April issue of 
THE SIGN with my neighbor, and we have decided to 
put in a quarter each month and to ask some of our 
friends to do the same. I shall give the other mite 
boxes to some of our friends and ask them to collect 
“extras” from time to time. 

I will be only too glad to deny myself little pleasures 
and “extras” to give to this cause, for the very needy 
missionary Fathers and Sisters. Needy—yes, in a financial 
way—but wealthy indeed in God's love and grace. 

Milton, Mass. M.A.F. 
Epitor’s Nore: We are pleased to send Christmas mite 
boxes to the above inquirer, as well as to any other 
good friend who would like to lend a helping hand to 
our Missionaries in the work that they are doing for 
Christ in China. 


An ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

I received two copies of your magnificent magazine 
in this morning’s mail. They shall be placed in our 
library at the disposal of the men of the service, and 
I am most certain that they will be greatly appreciated. 

Many thanks to you and your associates, and sincere 
best wishes for a continuance of your good werk. 

Boston, Mass. Josepu C, Canty, 

Chaplain U.S.N.R. 


PropHetTic Dr. THORNING 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

The writer wishes to voice his wholehearted agree- 
ment with the sentiments expressed by Mr. J. R. 
Kennedy in his letter in the April issue concerning Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning. 

Dr. Thorning’s ability as a prophet was certainly 
evident before the year 1942. What happened at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7 would have been no great sur- 
prise if we had kept in mind what he wrote in his 
article, “Storm Signals in the Orient,” which was pub- 
lished in the November 1940 issue of Tue Sicn. He 
mentioned Pearl Harbor and the spying going on there 
and being reported daily to Tokyo. He also pointed 
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out that the Japanese, with a desperate all-or-nothing 
policy, were taking advantage everywhere and were 
especially looking toward Singapore. Finally, Dr. 
Thorning predicted that Hong Kong could hold out 
for a few weeks only in the event of a Japanese attack. 

In the opinion of the writer, Dr. Thorning’s article 
is a remarkable and interesting one, particularly when 
viewed in the light of subsequent developments in the 
Far East. 


St. Louis, Mo. W. F. Kelty, Sr. 


CaTHOLIC THEATER GROUPS 


EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 

I was glad to see in the May issue of Tue Sicn an 
article on the Catholic theater movement. Too little 
publicity has been given to the many fine dramatic ex- 
periments that are being conducted by Catholics. Those 
who pass up the opportunity to see such groups as the 
Blackfriars Guild in action do not realize the fine talent 
and worthwhile effort that go into such productions. I 
have found that an evening spent at one of our Catholic 
plays can be more entertaining and satisfying than a 
score of evenings wasted on some of the highly touted 
but immoral plays that have been shown in. New York 
in recent years. 


New York City FLORENCE O'NEILL 


READER REACTION 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I am more than delighted to renew my subscription 
to the outstanding Catholic magazine in America. 

“Soviet Propaganda” by William P. Carney in the 
April issue was marvelous! Congratulations on the fine 
articles by Dr. Joseph Thorning, John C. O’Brien, 
Hallett Abend, John S. Cronin, Sigrid Undset, and 
Lillian Barker. What a galaxy of writers! 

Those who do not understand the delicate problem 
of Eire’s neutrality should carefully read your comment 
in the March issue. It was a job well done and ap- 
proached from the right direction. 

Success to you in your noble work for God and 
( ountry. 

Dorchester, Mass. MICHAEL J. JOYCE 

[ue Sicn’s “behind-the-scene” stories are always both 
interesting and informative. We want more articles of 
the following caliber: Edward Doherty’s article “Return 
to the Fold;” Bill Holubowicz’s recent solid contribu- 
tion on the origin and operation of the “Science and 
Culture Series” by the well-known Rev. Joseph Huss- 
lein, S.J.; and Neil MacNeil’s “Inter-American News 
Coverage,” narrative which appeared recently. 

But, of course, don’t discontinue your other famous 
features. 


Lemont, Ill. FREDERICK OREHEK 


RemMAILinG CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Knowing the catholicity of THe SIGN in its interests, 
may I speak a word for a worthy cause? I have just 
closed a Mission for the inmates at the State Penitentiary 
in Pontiac, Il. Rev. John P. Farrell, the Chaplain, has 
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done an amazing piece of work there. His efforts at re. 
habilitation have been more than successful. In addition 
to reclaiming the Catholic boys, he has instructed 11 
converts in the past eighteen months. 

To aid him in his work he needs an abundance of 
Catholic literature. The men have too much time to 
spend in their cells; good books and magazines would 
do much to remedy the situation. Would you, when 
space permits, bring this to the attention of your many 
readers. Any Catholic books and magazines sent to Rey, 
John Farrell, State Penitentiary, Pontiac, Ill. would 
prove to be real Catholic Action, 

Chicago, III. Rev. Brian MAHepy, C.P, 
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John’s Seminary has been continuing its work of dis i 
seminating Catholic literature in the mission areas of 9 ami 
the South and Southwest during the past year. How. J yor 
ever, our work during this time has increased many- J yit 
fold, due to the location of a large Army Camp near § sho 
Little Rock, and the frequent requests from the Chap § fro, 
lains of this Camp for Catholic literature. As a conse. J the 
quence, we find it necessary to repeat our plea for any Four 
literature which you may be able to send us. It need § gy 
not be current, as there is something perennial about J wh 
Catholic literature, and the soldiers at the camp, as pee 
well as the people on the missions, avidly devour every- § the 
thing we send to them. . 
Anything in the line of Catholic literature will be J go 
gladly accepted. any 
St. John’s Seminary Cietus P. SEMPER It 
Little Rock, Arkansas tiv 
thi 
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The Song of Bernadette 
By FRANZ WERFEL 

In sublime cadences The Song of 
Bernadette sounds a note of harmony 


amid the noisy discords of a warring - 


world. It is a symphony in words 
with overtones of the seraphic. It 
should be read in solitude, away 
from the war news of the radio and 
the press, and the hectic chatter of 
our fellow men. For this is an ex- 
cursion into the world of the spirit 
where the dominant attitudes are 
peace of soul and silent adoration of 
the Divine. 

This is the story of Bernadette 
Soubirous, the little Angel of Lourdes, 
and her love for “the Lady Mary.” 
It is a poignant and dramatic narra- 
tive: how “the Lady” appeared to 
this mite of a girl and commissioned 
her to exhort men to penitence; to 
tell them that they should build for 
the Queen of Heaven a church on 
the very site of her apparition; and 
to persuade the faithful to make pil- 
grimages thither to do honor to 
her name. As a proof of her divine 
Maternity and to the utter confusion 
of nineteenth-century godlessness, 
miracles of healing occurred at Mas- 
sabielle. Bernadette was violently op- 
posed by Church and State, by the 
learned and the ignorant, but “the 
Lady” was ultimately victorious. 

No sanctimonious potboiler, this, 
but a solidly constructed novel of 
enduring value. On the loom of 
imagination Franz Werfel has placed 
the historical threads of fact concern- 
ing Bernadette and has woven a 
tapestry of unsurpassed beauty. His 
exposition of the soul of this child of 
gtace is photographic, penetrating, 
and lovely. He might have written 
the story while kneeling, for the 
entire piece breathes of the super- 
natural. 

Those who read to scoff may re- 
luctantly pray, because The Song of 
Bernadette is but the magnificent 
novelization of a tremendous actual- 





ity, substantiated by unimpeachable 
proof—that real miracles have oc- 
curred at Lourdes. Here, for once at 
least, science has been forced to 
capitulate. 

For this reviewer it is a disturbing 
anomaly that Franz Werfel is not yet 
a member of the Catholic Church, as 
his wholehearted acceptance of the 
“miracle” of Lourdes would seem to 
imply. Perhaps in due time “the 
Lady” will speak to him through the 
intercession of her whose love he has 


so beautifully depicted. 


The Viking Press, New York. $3.00 


And Now Tomorrow 
By RACHEL FIELD 


Seldom, all too seldom, does one 
come across so delightful a variation 
in the usual romantic theme as 
Rachel Field has achieved in this her 
latest, and unfortunately for the 
reading public, her last work. Not 
every novelist would have attempted 
it, and only one possessing the sure 
touch of a born artist could have 
molded its somewhat unwieldy ma- 
terial into so finished a creation. 

A deaf heroine is a rather awkward 
subject in any romance, and in this 
one, an especially attractive display 
of personality is demanded. Emily 
Blair suffers the loss of her hearing 
at a tine when the admiring eyes of 
her little world are focused upon her 
—shortly before her wedding day. She 
is dismayed to find that her physical 
handicap begins to make a difference 
in those whose love for her is only 
surface deep. Among these is the man 
to whom she is engaged, and the com- 
plete shattering of her castle of 
dreams comes with the discovery that 
her own sister has displaced her from 
the position she has held in his affec- 
tions. 

Had this last blow not fallen, 
Emily might never have discovered 
that she, too, was subject to surface 
preferences; that beneath her bright 
but slightly tinseled love for the man 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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who had so impressed her were nobler 
forces of untried and unexpected 
strength. How this finer, inner struc- 
ture is recognized and called into 
play is the special claim of excellence 
of this original book. 

An indefinable sweetness permeates 
the entire narrative. It is a highly 
creditable conclusion of Miss Field’s 
life of distinctive literary work. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.75 


And Down the Days 
By JOHN LOUIS BONN, S.J. 

And Down the Days is the dra- 
matic story of Elsa St. John Eckel, 
daughter of the notorious Maria 
Monk. Although he presents his 
study in the form of a novel, the 
author follows exactly all available 
sources in constructing his absorbing 
narrative of the career of a remark- 
able woman. 

The first phase of Mrs. Eckel’s life 
is along the lines of the fairy tale, 
from beggar to princess. Born during 
the unfortunate Maria Monk’s de- 
cline to physical and moral ruin, Elsa 
spent the early years of her life in 
an atmosphere dominated by the evil 
influence of her sottish mother. But 
depravity and oppression merely 
served to arouse in the daughter a 
vision of better things and a de- 
termination to make something of 
herself. Her marriage brought her 
social position if not love and hap- 
piness. Becoming a widow with a 
small daughter but no money, Mrs. 
Eckel used her political influence in 
high places—at a price—and suc- 
ceeded in accumulating a consider- 
able fortune. 

With the acquiring of financial in- 
dependence, she set out to conquer 
new worlds and took up her resi- 
dence in Paris. She played her cards 
well and finally was accepted by the 
Imperial Court and in the best so- 
cial circles. She was a thoroughly cal- 
culating, ambitious, worldly woman, 
yet with all Paris at her feet her 
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Union City 


IMPORTANT READING... 
@ The Life of Saint Andrew 


Bobola 


Louis J. Gallagher, S.J. 
Paul V. Denovan, LL.D. 


“Recency of the canonization gives 
. . timeliness to this excellent biog- 
raphy.”—The Magnificat. $1.50 


Sentinels of the King 
Rev. John G. Hogan 


“Master of a delightful literary 
style -’—Hartjord Courant. 


Our Lady’s Choir 
W. S. Braithwaite, Ed. 


First anthology of Catholic nuns’ 
poetry to be published. “Delicacy 
and genuineness ”__Church 


World Reg. $108 
Boxed De Luxe $10.06 


Mystical Poems of Nuptial 


Love 


Terence Connolly, L., S.J. Ed. 
Coventry Patmore, Author 


“His . brilliant notes make it a 
book beyond all base ™ 


America. $3.00 
Student ‘i 


inverted Torches 
Gottfried Hult 


Two unusual verse plays by the 
translator of Ibsen plays. $2 


The Cloister and Other 


Poems 
Barbara E. Foley 


“Poems that breathe music in every 
line . . ."—Catholic Tribune. $1.00 


Henry Longfellow and 


Montecassino 
Sabatino lannetta 


“To acquaint those who love Lons- 
fellow with Montecassino . . 
Portland Press Herald. $i.00 


In Eastern Seas 
Mrs. Larz Anderson 


Sumatra, Java, India as they were 
before the War. Profusely illustrated. 


Zigzagging the South Seas 
Mrs. Larz Anderson 


An interesting, informative account 
of Port Moresby, the Samoas, etc. 


Sen of Minos 
David Cheney 


“Entertaining and dramatic.”—New 
York Times. Story of ancient Crete 
that’s already a classic! 2.00 


Order Through 
Book Service Dept. 


THE SIGN 
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New Jersey 




















childhood dream of becoming a 
princess seemed assured. 

While casting about for a marriage 
of convenience for the sake of a title 
and wealth, Mrs. Eckel came under 
the influence of a remarkable man, 
Viscount de Laferriere. Through her 
love for Laferriere, whom she never 
married, and her newly kindled de- 
votion to her daughter, Mrs. Eckel 
came in contact with the Church and 
finally embraced Catholicism. 

The finest part of the book is the 
unfolding of Mrs. Eckel’s spiritual 
experiences and development as a 
Catholic. Hers was to be no routine 
practice of religion, for God led her 
on from renunciation to renuncia- 
tion until she found her peace and 
riches in Him alone. 

Father Bonn’s excellent craftsman- 
ship adds much to the intrinsic in- 
terest of this biography of an unusual 


soul. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50 


Ramparts of the Pacific 
By HALLETT ABEND 

With the treacherous assault on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
the attention of all Americans be- 
came focused on the Pacific Ocean 
and the Far East. It was in anticipa- 
tion of just such an event that Hal- 
lett Abend undertook late in 1941 a 
journey to the American, Dutch, and 
British Pacific and Asiatic possessions 
to see for himself and to report to 
American readers the situation in 
those far-off lands. 

Though Mr. Abend’s journey was 
concluded in a short space of time, 
his many years of journalistic ex- 
perience in the Far East equipped 
him for making a reliable survey. He 
interviewed the leading men of every 
zone, visited the key defense points 
of the United Nations, and studied 
the economic and industrial resources 
that were being marshalled for the 
coming conflict. Mr. Abend’s report 
on all this together with an exposi- 
tion of Japan’s policy of expansion 
by means of military conquest are 
vividly told and supply an excellent 
background for understanding the 
whole Pacific and Asiatic situation. 

Before Ramparts of the Pacific was 
completed the war broke. This does 
not lessen the interest of the book 
for the events that followed Mr. 
Abend’s journey are balanced with 
his previous observations and serve 


to make the picture more complete. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. ¥. $3.50 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THe SIGN 
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SHEED & WARD'S 
CORNER 


The times urge oy to do many thi 
out of time. One to read seriously in 
summer; to get their ye oo and oom 
recapitulate all things clear 


After fi years the Livcatcel revival is 
just beginning +h actuate itself in America, 
One of , a 2 me, og understood hed @,. 

Edward Watkin; in 

RAISE OF ctory ($3. 50) he brings his 
tremendous apologetical powers to bear on 

ractice, and analyzes Lauds and Vespers, 

eaders of the Abbé Constant's Henry Vili 
know that a Catholic historian — ait \s 
master historian in his special field 
oars. In Volume tl of THE "REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD VI yo 
the Abbé clarifies with all his charm 
tiality and learning — $ great social = 
theological turning point. 


Laura Adams's DARK SYMPHONY ym 50) 
is perhaps the only ro nr nd ge of a Negress 
who is also an intellectual convert to the 
Church. Despite her artistry, she glosses over 
none of the almost disheartening human ob. 
stacles that have discouraged and still be- 
wilder her people. 


The bombing of our London office has put 
many of our more important pebicattons. ext out 
? rint. The answer is to sta a 

three on our list are Gertrud von le 
magnifcen HYMNS TO THE CHURCH 
50) ; the physicist at aumenenanas K, 
Nad sod s Nag ~ OE, " 
existence THE GOD OF 
and von Hildebrand's balanced and m 
Sits ™ chastity IN DEFENSE OF PURITY 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue New York 
or your bookstore 














Dark Symphony 
By ELIZABETH LAURA ADAMS 

This is the story of a negro girl 
whose search for spiritual truth and 
strength brought her into the fold of 
the Catholic Church. But it is nota 
mere story of her conversion. The 
unique thing about Dark Symphony 
is that it lucidly and beautifully tells 
of the little appreciated problems 
and discouragements which a mem- 
ber of the colored race must face in 
the economic, social, and religious 
spheres of American life. While re 
lating her own experiences, it is pos- 
sible to hear the voice of Miss Adams’ 
race pleading for tolerance and a 
breaking down of the cruel social 
and cultural barriers set up by racial 
discrimination. 

Miss Adams is never bitter in tell- 
ing a touching story that will stir 
admiration for her own splendid gifts 
of mind and heart and serve to 
arouse in readers a consciousness of 
their duty to contribute toward 
eradicating the un-American and un- 
Catholic blot of racial prejudice. 
Sheed and Ward, New York. $2.50 
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God enol — fry 


You may not be able to fight, but 
you can buy. You can buy war 
stamps and bonds. Your money 
will provide our fighting men with 
planes, tanks, ships, guns—equip- 
ment necessary to win through to 
victory. 

And when you buy your stamps 
and bonds to strengthen the arm 
of Uncle Sam, please don’t forget 
our missionaries. They are doing a 
glorious work in Free China, mak- 
ing Christ—and America—loved. 
The stamps and bonds will be kept 
for their support. Buy bonds of 
Series F or G, as these can be made 
out to 


Monastery Place 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC. 
Union City, N. J. 











The Catholic Revival 
in England 
By JOHN J. O’°CONNOR 


Clearly and concisely this little 
volume of just over 100 pages tells us 
the story suggested by its title. Tak- 
ing 1770 as its starting point, it 
sketches the events by which the long 
persecuted Catholics were restored to 
political, social, and religious free- 
dom and reveals the painful but 
vigorous growth of the Church up 
till 1892. An introductory chapter 
treats of the various steps in Catholic 
Emancipation. The two remaining 
chapters center around the work of 
the two great leaders, Cardinal Wise- 
man and his successor Cardinal Man- 
ning, who successfully re-established 
the Church in England and fostered 
its growth. 

Naturally, in a work of this size, no 
detail can be expected. The author 
has, however, brought together in 
handy fashion facts on the Catholic 
revival which might else have to be 
sought out from many places. This 
seems to have been his purpose and 
he has accomplished it in a highly 
satisfactory manner. 

The Macmillan Co. New York. $1.00 





A History of Hungary 
By DOMINIC G. KOSARY, Ph.D. 

A better knowledge of the peoples 
of East-Central Europe is a key to the 
solution of the puzzling conflict of 
desires and ideals of the Danubean 
races. This concise history objectively 
presents adequate information with 
reference to a number of determin- 
ing factors upon which hangs the 
fate of these peoples. The author’s 
long studies and wide travelings 
qualify him uniquely to present this 
history to the American public. The 
story is presented to engender a bet- 
ter understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for a race that played an im- 
portant role in medieval European 
history. It abounds in many “too 
little known developments.” 

The final chapter covers the last 
twenty years of Hungarian history, 
and is enlightening. There are ap- 
pended an excellent bibliography, a 
chart of Hungarian Kings, and a list 
of Prime Ministers, as well as much 
other instructive statistical data. 
There are many fine maps included, 


The Benjamin Franklin Bibliophile Society, 
Cleveland, Ohie. $2.75 


Order your books from Tus SIcn 
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THE CHINA 
THAT WAS 


so that you can under- 
stand and appreciate 
the China that is! 


Translated by 
Louis J. Gallagher, S.J. 


An extraordinary volume, THE 
CHINA THAT WAS gives an in- 
sight into the life and genius, the 
customs and traditions, which ex- 
plain the courage, the tenacity, and 
the patriotism of the China of today. 
The great Chinese Nation, contend- 
ing for its very life against the 
scientific militarism of Europe, as 
imitated and developed by Japan in 
quest of Asiatic domination, has 
been welded into national unity of 
purpose by the influence of the past, 
exerted by the pressure of thou- 
sands of years of Chinese life and 
development. 

This is China as it was seen from 
every angle by a man who actually 
lived intimately with the Chinese 
four hundred years ago. He gives a 
complete picture of the economic 
and social conditions, of educational 
plans and policies, of the status of 
culture in the country, and of the 
methods of government. 











He tells you 


all the things you should know 
to understand why China is to- 
day one of the United Nations 


besides 
hundreds of fascinating facts 


about the intimate life of the 
Chinese people. 


$2.25 


Order your copy from 
Book Service Dept. 
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TO THE 

Serve... CATHOLIC CHURCH 

VOCATIONtothe The Runnymede Hotel, located on 

Brotherhood, as to the beautiful Park Place, free from the 
Priesthood, is a grace from noise of traffic, is within easy 
God. —s distance of the Catholic 
One who has the right inten- a 
tion of dedicating fis life to Here, at this lovely hotel, you 
the Divine Master by the vows will find sunny rooms, an enclos 
of religion, and who possesses Solarium and open Sun Deck, over- 
the necessary qualities of soul — the Boardwalk and Ocean, 
and body, might well ask him- good food properly prepared and 
self whether God is offering a cordial personnel that anticipates 
him this grace. your desires, | 
ere for ge a For Moderate Rates and 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead Illustrated Folder Write 
to a decision. EVERETT J. HIGBEE, Manager 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- Fhe 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: e, 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 

5700 Ne. Mariem Avenue 
Chicago, I. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
































UNIQUE RECORDINGS 


These unusual records are being acclaimed by schools, 
choirs, study clubs, service Chaplains, and directors 
of summer religious instruction classes. 


1. THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 
$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, 
and the antiphon “Asperges’”—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes 
each part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of five 
“double-faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82. Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


3 BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 
* One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


THE RESURRECTION. The Verse Speaking Choir, Chestnut Hill College, 


presents the story of Easter as told in the Gospels. Male soloists, Easter music. 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $2.09. 


SPECIAL SUGGESTED GIFTS . 
For Seminarians and Newly Ordained 
5 LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 
“of four 10-inch discs. $5.75, The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant- 


ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. All prices include tax. Write 
for list of other records. 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 
Please send me the following recordings as listed in the June issue of THE SIGN: 
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Add five cents to price of book for postage 











COINDRE HALL S 
For BOYS 8 to 15 Years 
July 5 to August 30 
Conducted by Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
On Huntington Harbor, Huntington, L. I., N.Y, 
Address * anager Director 
x 


148 
Huntington Long Island, N, Y, 
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Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, O.S.B. 
St. Vincent Hospital 
Sioux City Towa 














The Admiral of the 


Ocean Sea 
By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 

Biographies of Christopher Co 
lumbus have been many, yet there 
is a freshness and a newness to the 
latest, The Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 

The author’s peculiar genius con- 
sists essentially in this, that he can 
violate a few fundamental laws of 
objective biographical writing, that 
he can scoff at those who differ with 
his opinions on controversial points, 
and withal, present a life of Colum- 
bus, surging with the sea, and rich 
in charts and maps and coast-line de- 
tail. He has traversed the routes of 
Columbus’ four journeys, and as a 
result his effort reveals no bookish 
nor landlocked mind. The reader 
will be carried on a journey, and will 
breathe the tangy salt of the ocean 
and bask in sultry Caribbean sun- 
shine. 

There are presented to the reader 
two simultaneous editions of this 
biography. The shorter will appeal 
to all. The longer, in two volumes, 
is a prize for the student, teeming 
with documentation and manuscript 
material. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3.50 (shorter edi- 
tion). (An Atlantic Monthly Press Book) $10.00 
(longer edition) 


The Long Alert 
By PHILIP GIBBS 

Current topics of war days in Eng- 
land, bombings, life in shelters, the 
courage .of women, the ennui of a 
defending army waiting for attack, 
civilian contribution to soldier en- 
tertainment have been made into a 
novel, A Canadian Artillery officer 
links the various items into a whole 
story. 

The love interest in the book is 
unfortunately directed. It is not cal- 
culated to ease the concern of either 
husbands or wives in these days of 
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<9 -9n AMERICAS GREATEST FAMILY RESORT 
OCEAN CITY,N.J 
Charming in its simplicity and appealing to the personal 
comforts of its guests, the Flanders stands foremost as 
Se Ne-_ one of the Nation’s Great American Plan Hotels. 
Long attractive to a clientele appreciative 
of refinement. Complete security for chil- 
dren of all ages ome amusements to 
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BUYING BOOKS 


The Book Service Department of THE SIGN 
is prepared to give prompt attention to your 
book orders. Books of all publishers can be 
secured by ordering them from 


THE SIGN BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 
MONASTERY PLACE 


Please add five cents to price of book for postage 


UNION CITY, N. J. 











conflict. The Canadian officer and 
the wife of an English officer are both 
made to illustrate the fact that pre- 
vious marriages prevent the culmina- 
tion of their happiness. Different 
thinking on the part of Sir Philip 
would have made better reading, 
more consoling at least to the re- 
cently married, who have enough to 
worry about at the present time. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. $2.50 


The Wind Is Rising 
By H. M. TOMLINSON 


In the form of death-dealing sky- 
machines, the industrial revolution 
returns with abusive fury to the land 
of its birth. Britain has no longer 
any inland. Hospital, nursery, and 
altar are on the front line. Spires 
and steeples now point their finger 
heavenward, not to God, but to de- 
struction from the sky. Grimly the 
Isle awaits the coming of the second 
Armada. The _ psychic pressure 
mounts. But withal, ‘ . the Nazi 
attempt to break the spirit of the 
citizens in the centre of the British 
Commonwealth has raised an un- 
expected power against Hitler.” 
Whether or not this power shall pre- 
vail “. . . depends more on what 
America thinks and does than per- 
haps America cares to acknowledge.” 

With these and similar themes the 
dean of England’s essayists, with im- 
peccable phraseology, urges on us an 
all-out offensive against Hitler. These 
essays first appeared in successive is- 
sues of the Atlantic Monthly, the 
first being published in October of 
1940. Now they are published in 
book form with the endeavor of 
reaching a broader public. 

But the author is at bay when he 
attempts an adequate explanation of 
it all. He brings to mind the words 


of Chesterton, words to the effect 
that man cannot tell what is wrong 
with the world until he first knows 
what should be right for the world. 
He admits that “it is evident that we 
have hardly begun yet to plan a way 
of living together in freedom, amity, 
and equality,” that “political dogma- 
tism has taken the place of dogmatic 
Theology,” and that there is no 
longer any fear of the Lord. -But are 
the substitutions he proposes, a re- 
turn to errors, valid remedies? We 
may put men in uniforms, but until 
we have issues more clearly cut, we 
will not put minds in uniform. 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, Mass. $2.50 


Dearly Beloved 
By HARRY SYLVESTER 

The author chose a difficult theme 
for his first novel, the interracial 
question—the white man’s treatment 
of the Negro. Southern Maryland 
near St. Clement’s Bay, an arm of 
the Potomac River, is the scene of 
the story. That the topic is a worthy 
one, none will dispute. That social 
justice demands a solution is likewise 
true. That there are some Catholics 
who perpetuate an anti-Negro atti- 
tude is unfortunately correct. 

Yet the author solves no problem. 
He makes no noteworthy contribu- 
tion to its settlement. Rather he has 
created additional problems—that of 
uncharity in delineation of character, 
clerical and lay; that of prudence in 
the use of realism for the sake of 
effect; that of propriety in the foul- 
mouthed language read, and the un- 
called for frankness in picturing 
sin. These choices add little to the 
literary stature of the author. Rather 
they spoil passages of strong writing 
and add a sordidness that prevents 
any recommendation of the book. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $2.50 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


Musical Mileage 
By F. C. GATELY 


This book is a liberal education in 
musical appreciation written with 
the intention of “elevating the emo- 
tional, intellectual, and _ cultural 
standards of average adults who pos- 
sess little knowledge of, though love 
for the tonal art.” Believing that 
readers will become more interested 
if they know something of the back- 
ground and times of the great com- 
posers, the author narrates many ap- 
pealing anecdotes. 

Apt poetic quotations, a good in- 


‘dex, and bibliography make this book 


a ready reference. Future editions 
might well include one line musical 
excerpts, like those in Spaeth’s Com- 
mon Sense of Music as a great help 
to musical tyros. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 


The Firedrake 
By ELGIN GROSECLOSE 


Abigail Carfax, the wife of an 
American missionary in Persia, is re- 
turning to Boston of the 1850's. She 
intends to educate her children and 
then return to her husband. On ship- 
board she meets old Dr. Helder, who 
tells her the story of the “Firedrake.” 
“*Tt is a fiery dragon that lurks 
among the fens and in caverns of 
lonely roads, to bewitch and snatch 
away those whose glances wander 
from the path of duty. . . . One is 
— beguiled, and leaves the 
path ... then, of a sudden, is lost, is 
seized ‘upon by the monster... .” 
And the doctor sighed, “We are all 
—or most of us—lured astray, drawn 
by a bright and shining something.’ ’ 
With this bit of dramatic presenti- 
ment the author sets the stage for 
the tragic end of his heroine. 

This novel contains fine analytical 
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writing, close introspective combing 
of the soul, and good plot develop- 
ment. The story hangs together well 
and elicits the reader’s interest and 
admiration. 

What some may question is suf- 
ficiency of motivation for the tragic 
complexion of the tale. The story is 
definitely built on the dramatic thesis 
of “poetic justice.” The flaw in Abi- 
gail Carfax’s character is freedom 
from restraint, but for all her faults 
she is a rather lovable character, and 
she never seriously offends against 
law or convention io a degree de- 
manding the tragic effect for which 
the author works. This weakens in 
the conclusion effects of an otherwise 
excellent novel. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., Pa. $2.50 


Boot-Heel Doctor 
By FANNIE COOK 

The life of a hard-working, old- 
school physician is poignantly told 
by Fannie Cook in Boot-Heel Doc- 
tor. The setting is that section of 
southeastern Missouri that cuts into 
Arkansas and in shape vaguely re- 
sembles the heel of a boot. Hence 
the title of the book. 

The story revolves around Doctor 
Joel Gregory and his labors among 
the sharecroppers of that benighted 
region of the U.S.A. where the ap- 
palling poverty of the farmer popu- 
lace has been a blot on the fair name 
of America. Like a medieval knight 
errant, Doctor Joel moves among 
these unfortunates, healing their 
broken bodies, consoling their doubt- 

Add fie cents to price of book for postage 
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ful minds, and fighting their cause 
against oppressors and sharpers. His 
inspiration is a lofty ideal, respect 
for the souls of his patients, and, 
above all, the consolation and pas 
sionate devotion of his iovely wife, 
Hester. 

There is a diffusive quality about 
this story—a lack of centrality that 
makes for monotonous reading. The 
thrilling episode of the Mississippi 
flood hardly compensates for the 
dull tedium of most of the book, 
which reads at times like a twice- 
told tale. The character of Doctor 
Joel is chiseled very finely, but many 
of the other characters are mere 
waxwork, 

This is not to condemn the book 
completely, for while it does not 
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come off entirely it should appeal to 
certain types of readers. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 82.50 


The Saviour of the World 
By WINFRID HERBST, S. D. S. 

The author tells us in the intro- 
duction of his book that his object 
isto make Our Divine Saviour better 
known and loved and served, in con- 
formity with the words of St. John: 
“Now this is everlasting life, that they 
may know Thee, the only true God, 
and Him whom Thou hast sent, Jesus 
Christ.” 

The first twelve chapters of the 
book contain a summary of the teach- 
ings of the Church about the person 
and nature of Christ. Unfortunately, 
however, the author makes no at- 
tempt to explain the theological 


terminology which he employs and 
hence these chapters will not be 
understood by the average reader. 

The remaining chapters of the 
book are written in a simple yet en- 
gaging style and will be readily 
understood by all. Some of the 
opinions quoted in describing the 
details of the Passion, such as. the 
weight of the cross, the manner of 
crucifixion, etc., may be reasonably 
questioned as they do not represent 
the opinions of the outstanding 
exegetes on the Passion. 

A reading of this book should lead 
one to a better understanding of 
Christ and His redemptive word, to 
a fuller realization of the import of 
His life and death, and to a greater 
love for our Divine Saviour. 


Catholic Literary Guild, Ozone Park, N. Y. $1.50 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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Follow Me 
By BERNARD FENNELLY, C:S. Sp. 

Here is a book that fills a definite 
need. Too many spiritual writers 
have made of the vows of religion 
chains which shackle the religious, 
rather than wings which give him 
power to soar Godward. The nega- 
tive, renunciatory aspect of the vows 
has been accorded strong emphasis, 
while their gloriously positive value 
has gone woefully unstressed. 

Father Fennelly seeks to give his 
readers the correct mind of the 
Church on the vows of religion. For 
this purpose he presses into service 
Canon Law and the noble theology 
of St. Thomas. The result is a truly 
excellent book which in short com- 
pass supplies the religious with sound 
doctrine, attainable ideals, and vigor- 
ous encouragement. 

The Introduction, by the popular 
Father Leen, is in itself a stimulating 
digest of the principles of the re- 
ligious life. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Lid., London. 6/ net 


The Anchored Heart 
By IDA TREAT 


This book was one of the first in 
the long line of publications dedi- 
cated to the theme that the Axis 
conquerors cannot succeed in sub- 
duing the spirit of the people they 
subjugate. It is the story of the ef- 
fects of the German invasion on the 
life of a little island off the coast of 
Brittany. This patch of earth with 
its relatively unimportant people be- 
came in miniature the whole of 
heroic civilian France, with its faith, 
its spirit, and its patriotism which no 
conqueror can hope to crush. 

The narrative of the pre-invasion 
period preserves all the charm that 
we are accustomed to associate with 
Breton existence. It abounds in 
passages of beauty, humor, and 
pathos. But even the author’s style 
seems to reflect the blighting in- 
fluence that accompanied the advent 
of war. Apart from its human interest 
value, the book is highly informative 
as to the character of the German 
soldiery, the attitude of the French 
people, and the conditions which led 
to the swift collapse of French re- 
sistance. It is regrettable that the 
character of the otherwise most at- 
tractive person in the volume, Marie- 
Anaik, is marred by the tendency to 
criticize God and His ways. 
Harcourt, Brace Co., New York. $2.50 
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National Liturgical 
Week—1941 


Few movements in the Church 
suffered so much from well- 
meaning but ill-advised “‘supporters” 
as the Liturgical Reform. From the 
beginning it seems that every zealot 
has seized upon the opportunity of 
aligning himself with the movement 
as a means of foistering his own ideas 
on both clergy and laity. As a result 
the whole Liturgical Reform has 
come to be looked at askance, and 
interest in the liturgy is considered 
all too frequently as a form of fan- 
aticism. 

It is heartening therefore to read 
the proceedings of the National 
Liturgical Week held at St. Paul in 
October 1941. The Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Chicago outlined the work 
of the delegates and of all who are 
genuinely interested in the liturgy 
when he said in the opening address 
at the Liturgical Week—“Let us try 
to establish that happy balance in 
spiritual life and devotion which 
prompts us to live the Mass—but 
allows us to keep our beads in hand 
ready for use.” In other words, the 
promotion of liturgical forms of wor- 
ship must consist of more than the 
mere disparagement of extra-liturgi- 
cal forms, at least when these latter 
have the approval of the Holy See. 

The addresses in the proceedings 
of the 1941 National Liturgical Week 
are centered about the theme “The 
Living Parish: One in Worship, 
Charity and Action.” They are redo- 
lent of zeal for the liturgy; they are 
practical—in most cases summaries, 
not of what should be done, but what 
has been done and therefore can be 
done; and always they are moderate 
and far from fanaticism or fad. 


Benedictine Liturgical Conference, Newark, 





have 


N. J. 
$1.50 


Father John Sullivan, S.J. 
By FERGAL McGRATH, SJ. 


“The best dressed young man in 
Dublin becomes the worst dressed 
priest in Ireland”—tersely tells the 
story of Father John Sullivan, S.J.— 
by his brother religious, Father 
Fergal McGrath. This Irish Jesuit so 
raced to a personal rectitude as to 
provoke the legitimate envy of every 
modern contestant for perfection. 
Son of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, Father Sullivan was bequeathed 
a cultural inheritance that formed 
the broad base upon which was 


reared his spiritual classic. Alumnus 
of Trinity, prominent jurist, convert 
to Catholicism, at the age of forty he 
entered the Society of Jesus. His de- 
tachment, his devotion to the sick 
and poor, his prayer, and his peni- 
tential life read like a record of the 
Canonized. Numerous cures were 
claimed by those for whom he min- 
istered, but with admirable caution 
the author does not leap ahead of 
the infallible verdict of the Church. 
The book has much merit, much 
education for his clerical fraternity, 
much consolation for his broadening 
clientele. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $3.00 


The Lamp of the Word 
By CANON CARR 


The purpose of this volume is to 
provide instructors with a compre- 
hensive outline of religion in the 
general order of the Revised Balti- 
more Catechism. They will obtain a 
logical view of the whole of each 
topic and as a result will be the 
better equipped to teach it. It will 
also be of use in the instruction of 
converts and in the preparation of 
sermons. This is a new and revised 
edition by Rev. Joseph B. Collins 
and Rev. Raphael J. Collins. 


Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. $1.50 


Paddy the Cope 
By PATRICK GALLAGHER 


If important large-scale move- 
ments are to become practical and 
workable, they must have a humane 
presentation, they must be carried 
along in living creature-like vehicles. 
A movement that is to solve the social 
and economic ills of the poor, as, for 
example, the co-operative movement, 
must be given the warmth of flesh 
and blood. 

Paddy the Cope does just this very 
thing. It is a scintillating novel, rich 
in human touches and Irish wit. You 
will laugh and sigh, you will think 
and be mentally refreshed. Paddy the 
Cope is, of course, the more intimate 
name given the author, Patrick Gal- 
lagher. As a prime mover in the 
co-operative movement he became 
known as “the Cope.” He will show 
you that his surprisingly practical 
economic solution of poverty, is con- 
cerned, not so much with cold facts 
and fancy figures—although they are 
there, too—but more with human 
beings and their personal welfare. 
Please add five cents to price of book for postage 
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The result is doubly interesting and 
instructive. We have an appealing 
story. We have an enlightening in. 
struction of the Christian co-opera. 
tive movement. 

Those who are in the dark con. 
cerning the nature and activity of 
co-operatives throughout the world, 
and more particularly in Ireland, 
and do not understand the movement 
should avail themselves of this vol. 
ume. 

The Devin-Adair Company, New York. $2.50 




































































The Rosary in Daily Life 
By BRUNO WALKLEY, 0O.P. 

When rightly practiced, that age 
old tribute to Mary which we call 
her Rosary, can be a powerful in 
strument for the sanctification of the 
soul. 

Father Walkley, in this handy 
little booklet, shows how the two 
elements essential to the Rosary— 
meditation and vocal prayer—can be 
quite simply welded together. More 
helpful still, he gives the various 
mysteries a practical application to 
daily life, thus making the Rosary 
fulfill its original purpose of inspira- 


tion for true Christian living. 
Burns, Oates, & Washbourne, Ltd., London, 2/6 


























































































Medieval Humanism 
By GERALD GROVELAND WALSH, SJ. 

This is a thoroughly enjoyable 
little book. That is no faint praise 
for a treatise on so recondite a sub- 
ject as Humanism. The book is the 
substance of a series of lectures on 
the Tradition of Christian Human- 
ism, given in 1939-40 at the College 
of New Rochelle. 

Humanism, Professor Walsh tells 
us, is compounded of sophia, helikia 
and charis; in other words, of Hel- 
lenic passion for truth, Roman wis 
dom, and the grace of God. “It 
reaches its rarest distillation, how- 
ever,” he says, “when we add to these 
a drop or two of Celtic charm and 
wild Teutonic beauty.” 

This book is the fourth in a series 
of popular studies on important 
topics in the history of Christendom, 
prepared under the auspices of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
If the Editorial Committee can keep 
succeeding volumes to the high level 
of scholarly and literary presentation 
achieved in the first four, we shall 
have in the Christendom Series @ 
very important contribution to Cath- 
olic historical literature. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.00 
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J UNE ts THE MontTH 


for the young priests’ first 
Solemn High Mass. 





The vigor of the Catholic 
Church visibly established 
here in the United States is 
clearly bespoken by the num- 


ber of these Masses. 


The Day when the same 
is true of China is still a long 
way off. Yet that is the goal of 


the Missionaries. 


You can help attain that goal, 
you can bring that day nearer, 
by praying for vocations, by 
helping to educate and main- 


tain our Chinese seminarians. 
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Send your Gift 


SO ee ee 


to 


NATIVE SEMINARY FUND 


The Sign, Union City, N. J. 
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